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LITERATURE. 


Life and Letters of Robert Browning. By Mrs. 
Sutherland Orr. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Mrs. Surnertanp Orr, the intimate friend 
of Robert Browning, and author of that 
Handbook to his works which is by far the 
most helpful aid to the understanding of 
them known to me, has now produced also 
a valuable biography of the poet. Not that 
I think that she has made us know the man 
so completely as she has made us know 
the works, but that is hardly her fault. 
Publicly and privately Browning assured 
us that he did not wish to be known. If 
Shakspere ‘unlocked his heart with a 
sonnet key,” ‘the less Shakspere he,” 
exclaimed Mr. Browning in “ Pacchiarotto,” 
evidently with disapproval of such unlock- 
ing; though he at any rate does reveal 
himself in his work. And then there are 
the surviving friends to beconsidered. The 
adequate biography of a man lately living 
cannot be written by anybody who has good 
taste, even if he have the necessary infor- 
mation. And this book isin excellent taste, 
as well as in admirable English. Moreover, 
it does add to our materials for under- 
standing the man, and is extremely inte- 
resting. But the author would not pretend 
under the circumstances that she has written, 
or could have written, an ideal biography, 
one to be placed in the same category as 
Boswell’s Johnson, Hogg’s Shelley, Froude’s 
Carlyle, or the autobiographies of Benvenuto 
Cellini and Rousseau. Browning would in 
his own great semi-dramatic poetry analyse 
you a man, or make him analyse himself, 
down to the very minutest mental or moral 
wart ; but he for his part refused to be so 
represented : he would remain rather a vast, 
mysterious source, whence issued these 
Denner-like photographed introspective per- 
sonalities. 

But assuredly the use of a biography is 
tomake a man known, so that an expur- 
gated one cannot be so lively or lifelike as 
an unexpurgated. You do not want, of 
course, a lot of irrelevant gossip about 
people with big names, around whom your 
planetoid revolved obeisant. But you do 
want incidents characteristic of the per- 
sonality, however minute and trivial, if 
the person be not so commonplace, and 
deprived of angles in Mrs. Grundy’s social 
mill, as to be unworthy of any record at all. 
And if the result of giving these, good and 
bad, beautiful and ugly, without unfairness 
and with graphic force, be that you dislike 
the subject portrayed, at least you get the 
presentment of a human creature, not of a 
shadow. The fault probably lies in the 





reader, who may be a Philistine or a Puritan 
of narrow type, a valet to whom no hero 
would be heroic because of the trivialities, 
or weaknesses, which may yet be even lovable 
onthe nihil humani principle, if you have eyes 
to see behind them, a human heart to tole- 
rate, and some breadth of human wisdom to 
interpret. Froude’s Reminiscences interested 


me in Carlyle far more than I was interested |. 


before: if they showed me his rugged 
excrescences, they also showed me his 
tenderness, his affectionate remorse. There- 
fore, much as I care for Mrs. Orr’s Life, 
Iam not sorry that we have Mr. Sharp’s 
little book too, which gives several good 
stories and picturesque details. But so does 
Mrs. Orr, where she has a free hand, and 
can speak out — where she is dealing 
with the poet’s childhood, for instance. 
Upon these one seizes with avidity. 
Delicious is the anecdote of the pcet as a 
very little fellow doing his best to punish 
an old maid, Aunt Betsy by name, who, in 
alluding to a certain so-called ‘lovers’ 
walk,” had laid a contemptuous emphasis, 
as some old maids are apt to do, upon the 
word “lovers.” The child was too small to 
know exactly what a “lover” meant, but 
he took the word to indicate some sort of 
human occupation or pursuit; and being 
indignant (out of his universality of human 
sympathy) that any human function should 
be thus branded, he determined to show 
the old lady that there was something worse 
even than a lover—so he slipped out of bed 
one night when she and his mother were 
taking tea, and rushed in, clawing the 
air, in full uudress, with a paper tail 
fastened on behind to represent a devil ! 
This is the version of the story I have 
heard on good authority, though it is given 
a little differently by Mrs. Orr. His power 
of invention was remarkably precocious ; 
and he gave his mother, in the course of the 
first walk he was considered old enough to 
take with her, a minute topographical 
description of his possessions in houses, 
He was devoted to his mother, and when he 
went to his first school felt sure he could 
not survive the parting with her. Overa 
leaden cistern there, which he imagined 
might be his sepulchre, he would wave his 
hand when he passed, chanting, “ In 
memory of the unhappy Browning!” He 
was then passionately religious, as were his 
parents, especially his mother, who is said 
to have been a very saintlike person, though 
not intellectual. But his energies as a child 
were turbulent and destructive. In later 
youth we are told that the young man, who 
was educated at home and never sent toa 
public school, became somewhat bumptious 
and aggressive, feeling his own intellectual 
superiority, and not mixing much with com- 
panions of his ownage. For this kind of 
energetic boy, with fairly good health, the 
school life would probably have been 
salutary. And this was, perhaps, the only 
instance of defective judgment in the train- 
ing he received; it was in other respects 
wise and unusually sympathetic. His father 
was a man of remarkable power, whose own 
tastes were very similar to those of his more 
gifted son, to whom he gave wise counsel, 
much liberty for self-development, and 
plenty of opportunities for reading, the 











young man’s tastes in that direction being 
omnivorous. But neither was the education 
of his bodily powers neglected. 

A very curious story is told of the poet as 
a small child sidling round his bedroom in 
his nightgown, lest the reflection of him, 
half-dressed, should be seen in a mirror, 
which stood there, through the open door 
from outside—which things are an allegory 
of his reticence in later life. But this 
self-consciousness was probably produced 
in the precocious boy by his Puritan 
training. He was devoted to animals. 
His mother used to read Croxall’s Fables to 
him and his sister; but the story in it 
of a lion who was kicked to death by 
an ass affected him so painfully that he 
buried the book between tho stuffing and 
the woodwork of an old dining-room 
chair, where it lay for lost. And he cried 
so bitterly over the parrot who died of cold 
and hunger that a different ending had to 
be invented for the story. He kept owls, 
monkeys, hedgehogs, an eagle, and a couple 
of large snakes; once he brought in a 
lacerated cat to his mother, who sewed up 
and healed its wounds. As he grew older, 
he was permitted by his parents to choose 
his own walk in life, his decided choice 
being literature ; and circumstances did not 
oblige him to adopt a more lucrative pro- 
fession, either outside letters or among those 
lower branches of them which the public and 
the publishers are good enough to pay for. 
On the whole, nothing could be more favour- 
able and prosperous than the external cir- 
cumstances of this poet’s career, and he had 
inherited a sound physical constitution. 
Saving for the death of his parents, and 
that of his wife—if we except also the long 
delay in the recognition of his genius—he 
had few of the trials and difficulties to con- 
tend with that so often fall to the lct of 
artists exceptionally gifted. 

He was of mixed German, Scotch, and 
Saxon race; whether there was Creole 
blood in his veins seems a vexed question. 
From all this we should have expected what 
we find, a combination of robustness, moral 
and intellectual, with the affectionate and 
sensitive temperament of the poet, and a 
sturdy, unflinching optimism which refused 
to be ruffled by ugly, staggering facts, or 
by the sinister, menacing expression upon 
that enigmatic countenance of the World- 
Sphinx. On the whole he was strong within, 
and well treated by circumstances; so that, 
though not orthodox, he could keep the 
essentials of dis early faith up to the last. 
He is rather the poet of human Will than 
the poet of Destiny. 

Mr. Browning married the woman of bis 
choice; and we are left with the impression 
as of a marriage made in heaven. He and 
his wife were both poets, and appreciated 
one another’s genius. The man was 
chivalrous and of a corstant nature; the 
woman was a true woman, before all a wife 
and a mother, her rich artistic flower grow- 
ing out of her humanity. No other kind of 
artistic flower is, indeed, of any permanent 
value. Browning upfeignedly spoke of her 
poetic genius as greater than his own. 
Both adored their gifted child, educating 
him wisely ; and Mrs. Orr tells an anecdote 
very characteristic of ‘ Aurora Leigh ”— 
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how when a trunk was lost containing a | more expansive and confidential with them. 
smart dress of the child’s, and also the | But obviously not much can be told about 


MSS. of “ Aurora Leigh,” she cared a great 
deal more for the loss of the former. Mr. 
‘trowning proposed to her the first day of 


| 


the latter relationships, if only because there 
were so many. Mrs. Orr justly deprecates, 
indeed, a comparison that had been made 


is introduction to her on the invalid couch. | between the subject of her biography and 


this may have been rash ; but he knew her 


Shelley or Byron, implying similarity ; but 


nature from her books, and he said that | the men were not much alike, either in 


pity entered largely into the feeling with 
which he had done it. She at first refused 
him; but he insisted. Une can scarcely 
wonder at her father’s anger when the young 
poet took the sick girl surreptitiously away 
from his house, though one may wonder at 
his implacability afterwards; for, while it 
was a great responsibility for him to assume, 
she actually received a new lease of life, as 
wellas much enlargement both of mind and 
outlook upon the world. To the depths of the 
poet’s feeling for his wife, let ‘‘ Prospice ” 
testify, and the beautiful “O lyric Love!” 
To me Mrs. Orr’s suggestion that many of the 
traits in Pompilia—surely the most beauti- 
ful character in his gallery of women- 
portraits—were derived from his recollec- 
tions of his lost wife, notably the motherli- 
ness of Pompilia, is most interesting. And 
if his Pompilia becomes a little over-intel- 
lectual for such a simple girl, may not these 
recollections have in this respect confused 
him? Mrs. Orr’s book is fully as interesting 
for the fresh light it throws on the character 
of this delightful woman and fine poet, as 
for the information we derive from it about 
herhusband. Her letters make one long for 
more ; though one can fully sympathise with 
Mr. Browning in his anger at the intrusive 
person who wanted to make money by 
printing private letters of hers which got 
accidentally into his hands; as also in his 
anger with Fitzgerald. Why, he used to 
kiss the doorstep of the church where they 
were married when he passed it! A certain 
hardness and over-intellectuality, of which 
his work sometimes gives the impression, 
was evidently balanced by very deep feel- 
ing; and one is grateful to Mrs. Orr for 
having emphasised that, though indeed it 
might have been distinctly inferred from 
his poetry. Tow could a man devoid of 
strong feeling have painted Caponsacchi and 
Pompilia, or written ‘‘ Colombe’s Birthday” ? 
The one point on which husband and wife 
differed seriously, and which even made a 
‘little rift within the lute,” was Spiritualism ; 
and here Iam free to avow my conviction 
that Browning showed less subtlety and 
delicacy of insight into the obscurer trend of 
the currents of modern thought than did his 
wife. ‘*Sludge” is an over-clever piece of 
writing—prose, not poetry—but it does not 
express the whole truth; and even so 
splendid a poem as ‘ Paracelsus” suffers, 
as I have remarked elsewhere more at large, 
from the obscuration of this poet’s vision in 
those regions of thought we call ‘ occult.” 
Beautiful and tender is his letter to Miss 
Haworth after his wife’s death. Thence- 
forward, after a miserable and _ lonely 
interval, Miss Sarianna Browning, his sister, 
became his almost inseparable, most con- 
genial housemate, and his fellow traveller. 
We have a glimpse here, but no more, 
into some of the poet’s warm friendships 
with men, and also into his still warmer 
friendly relationships with women. Ile was 





their work or in their life. Browning was 
more constant in his affections, and he 
was not a poct of revolt; he was more 
conventional, with a good deal of respect 
for the world’s opinion. His nature was 
better balanced, morally stronger; he 
was not the slave of passion, which 
perhaps corresponds to the fact that he 
was rather an objective than a subjec- 
tive poet. Not that he was often carried 
quite away from himself, as conscious 
centre, by‘ the inspiration, by the Divine 
Madness of which Plato speaks. He 
earnestly regarded and contemplated others 
with a view to analyse their motives, inter- 
preting these by his own very introspec- 
tive, self-analytic nature, and by the aid of 
a potent catholic imagination. I remember 
meeting him at a party of ordinary people 
years ago, and thinking how much more 
that piercing glance of his could see behind 
the almost impenetrable armour of vacuity 
worn by commonplace folk at a “ crush,” 
and symbolised appropriately by the ugly 
regulation uniform of swallow-tail coats or 
the prettier fashion-plate frocks. He was 
semi-dramaticrather than dramatic—though, 
indeed, that is hardly true of some of his 
shorter pieces, like ‘‘My Last Duchess,” 
and the ** Soliloquy in the Spanish Cloister.” 

Yet I think Mrs. Orr seems a little over- 
anxious to vouch for her hero’s excessive 
respectability. She rather resents Mr. 
Sharp’s assertion that he consorted with 
tramps and gipsies at one time; and she 
insists that, except on one occasion when 
he went with a friend to a Bohemian 
dinner, during his married life he never 
dined away from home. There is Aris- 
tophanes’ Apology, and the apologetic 
self-sophistication of his Don Juan in 
‘ Fifine ” to be accounted for ; there is “ Any 
Wife to any Husband.” All this may be 
dramatic ; an objective writer puts himself 
into such a mood, and imagines how one 
might justify himself, to whom it was 
habitual. Of course, in a merely literary 
artist, who well arranges all his best wares 
behind plate-glass in his front shop-window, 
there is very little beyond; there is not a 
much greater depth of nature to be sounded ; 
but in Browning, our most Shaksperian 
poet since Shakspere, the work gives you 
the idea of issuing from a full-blooded 
individuality. And even Praxiteles must 
have had a model—could hardly, not being 
pure German, evolve a camel or a Cupid 
altogether out of his inner consciousness. 
The Dryasdust absurdly supposes that Shak- 
spere must have been a cobbler, if he has 
ever described the cobbler at his trade— 
allowing nothing for imagination and in- 
sight. But you may go too far the other 
way. Could Shakspere have painted Fal- 


staff if he had never gone in for a drink- 
ing bout with those other good fellows at 
the Mermaid? Could Goethe have painted 
Faust and Wilhelm Meister, or Byron Don 
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Juan, unless their lives had been very much 
what we know from authentic records that 
they were? and though Browning has not 
painted such persons quite as objectively, 
but more from his own Browningite point of 
view, with an eye on the lesson to be 
learned ; still, he has given us a sufficiently 
lifelike portrait of them to make it probable 
that he was not altogether unfamiliar with 
their prototypes in real life, or congenial 
passages in his own experience. When 
Wordsworth said that he could have written 
Shakspere “if he had had a mind to,” the 
retort of Charles Lamb was obvious; but 
Wordsworth, indeed, wanted more than the 
“mind,” he wanted the life also. And asa 
matter of fact, I suppose that a man, even 
if he-have some odd holes and corners, back- 
yards and dustbins, about his house, is not 
in the habit of taking his lady friends, 
dressed in their Sunday best, into all of 
them. While as for the Many-headed 
Beast, it certainly would not be encouraged 
by one like Browning to look about, and 
open all the cupboards. Remember the 
little boy sidling round the walls of his bed- 
room, lest his reflection should be seen in the 
glass from outside! As has been truly said, 
the superficial effusiveness of his talk about 
trivial things covered a profound reserve. 
Often Browning seemed to me to talk as he 
wrote, one sentence rather tripping up the 
other, as it were—with no end of hyphens 
and parentheses. 

Certainly Browning was no Bohemian. 
In fact, his method, not being that of 
Shakspere or Scott, Balzac or Dumas, did 
not require a viveur so much as a closet 
metaphysico - psychological analyst, who 
mixed enough with various men and women 
to know something of their lives and 
motives. He was a man of the world, and 
disliked posing as poet or superior person. 
In shoit, he was not, as Mr. Lockhart re- 
marked, ‘like a damned literary man.” 
But yet he “knew a hawk from a heron- 
shaw.” The lines on Shelley show how 
high was his estimation of genius, and a 
private letter in this book proves that he 
resented the long neglect inflicted upon his 
own. In print, he tells us with dignity that 
he “‘ stood on his achievement.” Indeed, the 
man of genius who should not know when 
he has done good work would be somewhat 
foolish ; nor are such extremely humble men 
very often to be met about in real life. 
When Browning was with his little boy in 
_Paris he made him touch Béranger, who 
was passing in the street, that the child 
might be able to say when he grew up 
that he had touched a great poet. His 
herves and heroines are rather complex 
cultivated men and women, than primitive 
sons and daughters of nature, of the people. 
And with the former he mixed freely. As 
to Browning’s so-called ‘‘ message,” let the 
aesthetes who deny that the poet ought to 
have one settle their controversy with all 
the greater poets of the past, in whom 
there is always a fundamental brain-work, 
as well as emotion, sensuous perception, and 
sound. But too nakedly intellectual in his 
latest work he often was, to be quite 
poetical. ‘ 

One would like to hear a little more of the 





poet’s opinions about the elder literatures, 
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and about his contemporaries ; also, whether 
he was generous to writers of merit strug- 
gling, as he himself had struggled, in the cold 
shadow of neglect; seeing that he blamed 
Carlyle for not saying publicly concern- 
ing himself what he had said privately: 
high praise from such a man would have 
done fim service. But the public schoolboy 
who has been much bullied as a junior 
sometimes enjoys ‘‘taking it out” of his 
juniors when he rises high in the school — 
though not always. One would like to hear. 
The name of Fox, at any rate, should ever 
be honoured by lovers of poetry, for as Mrs. 
Orr pithily puts it, ‘‘ many persons have dis- 
covered Mr. Browning since he has been 
known to fame ; one only discovered him in 
his obscurity.”” Fox reviewed his early poem 
“Pauline” very appreciatively, and next 
to Fox in this respect stands John Forster. 
These remained among his dearest friends. 
With old Landor Browning and his wife 
became intimate at Florence, ministering to 
the veteran’s needs; while the words of 
Landor connecting the younger poet with 
Chaucer will always endure as among the 
most memorable eulogiums he received. 
One final word about the Browning 
Society, which Miss Emily Hickey, herself 
a fine poet, established in conjunction with 
Dr. Furnivall. Whatever the bilious news- 
paper anonymuncule may say, we learn 
from Mrs. Orr—what indeed I remember 
Mr. Browning telling me—that he warmly 
and gratefully appreciated the tribute thus 
paid to his genius, knowing how it had 
conduced to a largely increased study of bis 
poetry, to wider reputation, respect, and 
gratitude, and also to that which he could 
not afford to despise, a very much enhanced 
sale, Ropen Noet. 








The Correspondence of William Augustus Miles 
on the Trench Revolution, 1789-1817. 
Edited by the Rev. Charles Popham 
Miles. In 2 Vols. (Longmans.) 


Turse two volumes of correspondence 
contain much that is of historical interest. 
There can hardly be another man now living 
who can say like the late vicar of Monkwear- 
mouth, their editor, that his father visited 
America before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, held diplomatic posts on the 
Continent before 1789, numbered Lafayette 
amongst his friends, conversed with Mira- 
beau, and sat shoulder to shoulder with 
ae in the Jacobin club: 

William Augustus Miles was born in 1764, 
and thus was thirty-five years of age when 
the States General met in 1789. In 1787 he 
was entrusted by Pitt with a confidential 
mission to the Prince Bishop of Liége, and 
during 1788 was residing at Brussels, a 
witness at the head-quarters of the insurrec- 
tionary movements which disturbed Liége 
and Brabant. His sympathies were entirely 
with the insurgents, both because he was a 
sturdy supporter of the principles of repre- 
sentative government, and because he saw an__ 
opportunity of strengthening the interest of | 
England in the Low Countries against 
France. The policy which Miles advocated 
was, however, far too bold to find 
favour with his employers at home. In 
February, 1790, he returned to London 





diplomatic service by Pitt. 
decided views of his own, and thought too 


the bearer of proposals from the in- 
surgents, that Liége and the Austrian 
Netherlands should be converted into an 
independent Republic under the guarantee 
of Great Britain, Prussia, and Holland. 
The Low Countries, Miles urged, would 
then form a formidable barrier between 
Holland and France, and would themselves 
be saved from invasion in case of a rupture 
between France and the Emperor, a con- 
tingency, he remarked, which was certain 
soon to occur. 
listening to his arguments, “observed a 
profound silence for several minutes,” and 
then remarked that “it would be going 
great lengths.” Miles declared it to be the 
only measure which could prevent the Low 
Countries from falling under the protection 
of France, and the conference terminated. 
Miles, no doubt, was right, as events 
proved ; but he was before his time. While 
in 1790 a prolonged possession of Belgium 
by France already appeared to him a cer- 
tainty, to Pitt and the Duke of Leeds the 
mere conquest of Belgium by France was 
merely a highly improbable contin yency. 

In August, 1790, Miles was sent on a 
secret mission to Paris, with the object of 
inducing the French to annul the Family 
Compact with Spain, or at least to engage 
them to remain neutral in case of 
hostilities arising between England and 
Spain. He remained in Paris till April, 
1791; and though, unfortunately, all his 
letters addressed to Pitt during this period 
have disappeared, a large number written 
to other persons are preserved. The mission 
on which Miles was sent was one to his 
mind. He earnestly desired that England 
and France should stand in friendly relations 
to one another; he had lauded Pitt’s com- 
mercial treaty, and was now buoyant with 
hope that the minister intended to complete 
his work by the formation of a political 
alliance between England and France 
which should hold in check the other 
European Powers. The march of the 
Revolution only made Miles more intent 
on the carrying out of this policy; 
for while he had the strongest sympathy 
with the efforts of the French to establish a 
constitutional form of government, he was 
fully alive to the ever-increasing danger of 
mob-rule, and regarded an alliance with 
England as the best means by which 
stability could be obtained. The influence 
exercised by demagogues he ascribed to 
a pervading fear of foreign interference as 
early as December, 1790, when he assured 
Lord Buckingham that even a declaration of 
neutrality on the part of England would 
do much to quiet men’s fears and tend to 
the restoration of order. But Miles was 
doomed to disappointment. Pitt, content 
with having averted war, had no thought of 
allying England with revolutionary France, 
and turned a deaf ear to the assurances of 
Miles that the leaders of the National 
Assembly, Mirabeau, Lafayette, Barnave, 
and others, would, for the sake of an alliance 
with England, readily undertake to annul 
the Family Compact between France and 
Spain. 

Miles was never again employed in any 
He had too 


The Duke of Leeds, after | 


well of his own opinion, to render him 
serviceable to a minister who required 
an agent content with merely securing the 
object immediately in view. It is likely 
enough, too, that Pitt considered Miles to be 
as much at fault in his representation of 
events in France as in his foreign policy. 
If so he made a complete mistake. Miles’s 
judgments, alike of individuals and events, 
given in the heat of the moment, are often 
singularly correct. From him at least Pitt 
had ample forewarning of what the outcomo 
of the Revolution would be. Unlike most 
foreigners, Miles was aware that what was 
passing in France was no mere temporary 
movement, and that the gain to that country 
in material resources alone would be in the 
end enormous. Unlike most Frenchmen, ho 
foresaw that political liberty would not for 
the time result from the Revolution, but 
foretold the reign first of anarchy, then of 
despotism. Like Mirabeau, Miles early 
foreboded ill of the fate of the royal family, 
and saw in Robespierre the man of the 
future when Robespierre was still held by 
his own countrymen of slight account. 
Miles, moreover, reveals in his letters no 
special liking for any political party, but 
deals hard blows all round, sparing neither 
the National Assembly, nor the Court, nor 
the nobility, nor the Jacobins, nor the mob, 
but exposing how the conduct of each 
concurred to produce the general result of 
anarchy, distrust, and violence. Of no party, 
not even of the Jacobins, does Miles write 
more severely than of the nobility and 
upper clergy. The following is ono passage 
out of many: 

‘“* The aristocrats, no less cowardly than stupid, 
take measures so ill-conceived, combine so 
poorly and act so ineffectively, that it is impos- 
sible they can succeed: pour chaque pas qiwils 
s'avancent ils en reeulent dix. They have neither 
talents, virtue, nor courage; nor is there about 
the person of the hapless monarch an individual 
who would not desert him if he could the:eby 
acquire the popularity of Mirabeau or de 
Lafayette. The spirit of low and profligate 
intrigue, in which parentage, friendship, truth, 
and honour are sold, bartered, or sacrificed to 
personal interest or favour, reigns as much as 
ever; all is as much as ever espionnage ct 
trahison” (p. 251.) 

Miles became a member of the Jacobin 
Club, with the object of lessening the pre- 
judice which was entertained against the 
English government. In spite of the 
tumultuous character of its proceedings and 
the motley assemblage of which it consisted 
—‘‘a piebald crew of nobles, beggars, 
thieves, and assassins ’’—Miles was flattered 
by the readiness with which he could obtain 
a hearing, and by the fact that Mirabeau 
—‘ the best informed man in France and 
possessed of a very considerable portion 
of intellect”—asked his opinion on the 
subject of the Assignats. These words 
are the most favourable which Miles 
in the letters here published bestows 
on Mirabeau, of whom he knew little, 
and whose unscrupulousness and im- 
morality excited his disgust and scorn. 
Though a personal friend of Lafayette, 
Miles was alive to the weak points in the 
character of the general, whom he describes 
as ‘‘a man rather of pleasing and concilia- 
_tory manners with great personal courage 
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than of vigorous mind and great resources.” 
But Miles’s warnings that popularity was 
fleeting feil on deaf ears. 


**M. de Lafayette, with whom I often dine, is 
in an awkward and, I think, a dangerous 
situation. The Orleans party vote bim to des- 
truction, and will accomplish it should a com- 
motion ensue. The royal party pay court to 
the Marquis, and his vanity, fluttered by atten- 
tions, will probably accelerate his fall. This is 
what he may well fear, mais aveuglé par Pamour 
propre, il ne voit rien” (December 24, 1790). 


Three montlis later, in March, 1791, Miles 
prophesied that Santerre would succeed 
Lafayette, though “ a blind security conceals 
from Lafayette the ruin that will certainly 
befall him.”’ Meanwhile, Mme. de Lafayette 
lived in fear. 


‘*Mime. de Lafayette leads a wretched life. She 
is one of the best wives and best mothers in the 
world. Her alarm for her husband, who never 
appears at table until the second course is 
served, is sometimes so visible that I could not 
help sympathising with her. She would then 
recover, and seem shocked at her fears being 
discovered. Yesterday at dinner, when I was 
lamenting the horrible excesses of the people, 
she remarked that I could not go to England 
without crossing the Channel, that the Channel 
could not be crossed without the risk of meeting 
storms, and that, in like manner, the storms 
attendant on all revolutions would soon sub- 
side, and therefore she had no fears. Yet fear 
alone possessed her. Would to heaven that she 
had no need” (p, 237). 


Another woman Miles also deeply com- 
miserated, the Queen. In the year 1790 he 
made an offer through Mme. de Tarente to 
take her safely to England. 


‘* T am sure that Her Majesty is ill-advised, and 
that her ambition, mortified not humbled, seeks 
to recover the stupendous height from which 
she has fallen. She soars at impossibilities. I 
am sure that she will rue the facility with which 
she listens to weak and wicked minds, who 
imagine it is as safe and as easy to climb a 
precipice as to fall from it. Mark my words, 
she will fall a victim in the attempt and perish 
in the midst of tumult and general carnage. 
. » » Mme. de Tarente executed her mission 
without delay, and delivered to me at the 
Due d’Aremberg’s the following answer from 
the queen:—‘ Her Majesty is fully sensible of 
the generosity and magnanimity of your offer; 
but as she is resolved to share the fate of the 
King and never to separate herself from him, 
Her Majesty is under the necessity of declining 
your offer, while thanking you at the same time 
for the interest which you take in her safety’ ” 
(p. 175). 
Miles repeated his offer in March, 1791, 
when it was again rejected. 

The following remarkable passage, written 
in March, 1791, exhibits Miles at his 
strongest as a judge of character. 


‘The man held of the least account in the 
National Assembly by Mirabeau, by Lafayette, 
and even by the Lameths and all the Orleans 
faction, will soon be of the first consideration. 
He is cool, measured, and resolved. He is in 
his heart Republican, honestly so, not to pay 
court to the multitude, but from an opinion 
that it is the very best, if not the only, form of 
government which men ought to admit. Upon 
this principle he acts, and the public voice is 
decidedly in favour of this system. Heisa stern 
man, rigid in his principles, plain, unaffected 
in his manners, no foppery in his dress, certainly 
above corruption, despising wealth, and with 
nothing of the volatility of a Frenchman in his 





character. I do not enter into the question 
of the forms of government; but I say that 
Robespierre is bona fide a Republican, pom | that 
nothing which the king could bestow on him, 
were His Majesty in a situation to bestow 
anything, could warp this man from his 


purpose. In this sense of the word, thatis, in his" 


heart meaning well, as to the destruction of the 
monarchy, he is an honest man. I watch him 
very closely every night. I read his count- 
enance with eyes steadily fixed on him. He 
is really a character to be contemplated; he 
is growing every hour into consequence, and, 
strange to relate, the whole National Assembly 
hold him cheap, consider him as insignificant ; 
and, when I mentioned to some of them my 
suspicions, and said he would be the man of 
sway in a short time, and govern the million, 
I was laughed at” (p. 245). 


In April 1791 Miles returned to England. 
He held communication with the agents 
sent by the French Government to England 
in the autumn and winter of 1792-3, striving 
his utmost to prevent the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. His notes and letters of the time 
give additional rather than new evidence 
upon the causes of the war between the 
two countries. The editor has prefaced the 
two volumes by a long and valuable intro- 
duction, and has appropriately dedicated 
them to his grandchildren, the children of 
Mme. Richard Waddington. 

Berria M. Garpiner. 








The Best Books: a Contribution towards 
Systematic Bibliography. By W. Swan 
Sonnenschein. (Sonnenschein. ) 


Tne note of triumph with which Mr. Swan 
Sonnenschein commences the Preface to this 
second edition of his Best Books is amply 
justified. To a publisher who is also an 
author no appreciation of his dual function 
could possibly be more gratifying than the 
rapid sale of their united product. Probably 
he would value that as a higher attestation 
of its merits than any number of laudatory 
notices. But, whatever justifiable glorying 
he may derive from the speedy. disappear- 
ance of his first edition, we may venture to 
prophesy that this new edition will com- 
mand a still wider popularity, and therewith 
a yet more rapid exit from the publishers’ 
warehouse ; for there can be no question of 
its immense superiority as a careful and 
extremely well-edited Bibliography. Not 
only is the arrangement of the book 
immensely improved, but its contents have 
been increased twofold. To all who take 
an intelligent interest in literature and its 
progress it ought to be an exhilarating 
thought that Mr. Swan Sonnenschein’s Dest 
Books now comprise some 50,000 works ; and 
if we were permitted to add to these the 
numbers of those which might conceivably 
be described as ‘‘ good” and ‘ better,” 
with their naturally increasing ratios, the 
sum total would amount to a figure which 
the imagination recoils from contemplating. 

Undoubtedly, Mr. Swan Sonnenschein is 
right in thus limiting the scope of his 
Bibliography; and however much the 


author who fails to find his own produc- 
tions among his Pest Books may demur to 
the bibliographer’s taste or doubt the ac- 
curacy of his standard, the public at large 
will not complain of a book-catalogue 











which, while being for ordinary purposes 
sufficiently full, aspires also to be a selection. 
No one knows better than a publisher— 
except it be a reviewer—what tons of uu- 
speakable trash are poured forth from 
publishers’ offices during the course of a 
single year. In restricting himself, there- 
fore, (1) to books that are in print and (2) to 
books that possess merit, Mr. Swan Sonnen- 
schein has established two limits which, as 
a matter of prudence and practical utility, 
he will find it useful to observe in future 
editions of his work. Like the late Mr. 
Mudie, the library he catalogues is “‘ select”; 
and selection implies, as a matter of course, 
rejection. More than once the proprietors 
of Mudie’s have had to encounter the indig- 
nation of aggrieved authors for refusing to 
be purveyors of the inanities or imperfectly 
veiled obscenities which they chose to 
indite; and Mr. Swan Sonnenschein must 
also be prepared to face the anger of those 
authors whose works are inferentially 
classed by him as inferior. Any incon- 
venience of that kind he may be destined to 
meet will, however, be effectively neutral- 
ised, partly by the undeniable catholicity 
of his tastes, partly by some judicious 
“hedging ” as to the meaning he awards to 
the word “best.” On the latter point he 
says: 

““My intention has not been to include any 
very large number of books in each section, 
but to record only such as are “ best,”? employ- 
ing that word in its most catholic sense, not 
necessarily even as the superlative of ‘‘ good,” 
but rather as that of “useful.” . . . . The very 
‘* best’ books I have asterisked, but even here 
“best” is to be taken cautiously. A book may 
be ‘“‘best” in one department, or from one 
point of view, ‘‘ best” for one class of reader 
and not for another, ‘‘best”’ as regards one 
part of it only, though perhaps of no great 
value as regards the rest. Other books are, 
as Dr. Johnson said, ‘‘ good in vain,” inasmuch 
as the reader will not read to the end, or a 
second time, on account of their dulness, and in 
spite of their goodness.” 


The most important feature in Mr. Swan 
Sonnenschein’s book is its classification, cr, 
as I may put it, its arrangement of book- 
subjects into genera and species, families 
and sub-families, divisions and sub-divisions, 
to the very extreme of literary divisibility. 
How difficult—I was going to write, how 
impossible—it is to produce a thoroughly 
methodical and yet satisfactory arrangement 
of books by way of subjects and classes 
every book-lover well knows. The difficulty” 
is not only that the field is immense, and 
that so many sections admit of so great a 
variety of principles and objects of classifi- 
cation, but that almost every subject over- 
laps into the next. Taking, e.g., such large 
sections as Theology and Philosophy, it 
is clear that the divisions of which either 
is susceptible are almost as numerous as the 
books which have been written of or con- 
cerning it. The most perfect arrangement 
of any important branch of literature would 
of course be—borrowing the term which 
Jussieu applied to his classification of plants 
—the natural order, ¢.¢., the subordination 
on critical and philosophical principles of 
every sub-section to the main stock 
to which it is naturally affiliated. Un- 
fortunately, however, ideal modes _ of 
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classification, even when they can claim 
the consensus of competent critics, are 
not necessarily characterised by extreme 
simplicity, nor by practical utility. Mr. Swan 
Sonnenschein, I think wisely, bases his own 


arrangement on no more recondite principles 


than common sense and facility of reference ; 
and though, I believe, his arrangement 
might on some subjects be amended, I feel 
bound to confess that, on the whole, he is 
thoroughly successful, and that he evinces a 
talent for bibliographical classification which 
is extremely rare. I had marked down one 
or two sub-sections in order to give my 
readers some idea both of their ingenious 
arrangement and exhaustiveness, but I find 
they would occupy too great space. Among 
the smaller sub-divisions I may, however, 
take the following example. Under the 
main heading, ¢.g., of Social Economy we 
come on the sub-division, Temperance and 
Intemperance. Under this we have the 
following classification: History, consisting 
of seven books, three of which are American ; 
Biography, three books, one described and 
criticised ; Miscellaneous, fifteen books; Blue 
Ribbon Movement, one book; Medical 
Aspects, three books, one described; In 
Praise of Ale, three books, one described ; 
Drinking Songs, three books. Apart from 
the fact that all the books thus enumerated 
are works of some vogue and merit, the list 
taken together is surely sufficient to satisfy 
any ordinary inquirer into the subject. 

Such a topical classification as is here 
given us is not, of course, wholly new. Two 
volumes of Watt’s well-known Bibliography 
are arranged according to subjects. The 
iast edition of Lowndes has a few indexes 
and lists partly on the same lines. Allibone’s 
Dictionary, which, by the way, Mr. Swan 
Sonnenschein rightly describes as “ not 
wholly trustworthy,” has indexes of sub- 
jects. Among the best Continental Biblio- 
graphies, Ebert, in the original, does not 
possess a subject index, though I believe 
Graesse’s Zrésor is supplied withthem. The 
best that I know is the Table Méthodique in 
the sixth volume of Brunet’s Januel, though 
the value of this is largely historical. Of 
course, the omission of a book in a list of 
“best” books cannot be said to invalidate 
the fundamental principles of the catalogue. 
And though I have submitted Mr. Swan 
Sonnenschein’s book to specialists of various 
kinds, such as those most conversant with 
Hebrew Literature, Canon Law, the Jesuits, 
English History, &c., the result has 
been that few gaps have been discovered, 
and even these not of primary or crucial 
importance ; yet I have alighted on one 
omission of a really ‘ Best Book,” and 
that, too, in Mr. Swan Sonnenschein’s own 
field of bibliography. He has not cata- 
logued a bibliography to which I can truly 
say I have never yet referred in vain, 
though I do not invoke its aid till the other 
Bibliographies have failed me. I allude to 
the Allgemeines Gelehrten Lexicon of Jicher, 
which such a notorious bookworm as Sir 
William Hamilton consulted more frequently 
than any other Bibliography, and of which 
Mr. Till Burton, in the second edition of 
his Look-Hunter, gives the following em- 
phatic commendation : 


“As to bibliographies of the present century 





aiming at universality, the Allgemeines Gelehr- 
ten Lexicon of Jécher, when accompanied by 
Adelung’s Supplement, which is its better half 
for scholarship and completeness, casts into 
shade anything produced either in France or 
here. It is a guide which few people consult 
without passing a compliment, either internally 
or aloud, on the satisfactory result. That it 
contains an account of every, or nearly every, 
book is at once contradicted by its bulk ; yet 
it is often remarked that no one appeals to it 
in vain—a specialty which seems to have 
arisen from the peculiar capacity of its editors 
to dive, as it were, into the hearts of those 
likely to seek their aid.” 


I have completed the quotation from Mr. 
Hill Burton because it enables me to add 
that Mr. Swan Sonnenschein also seems to 
be gifted with the same “ peculiar capa- 
city ” of divining the needs of the ordinary 
reader. I have no doubt he will find room 
in a future edition for mention of Jicher, 
as well as for some other omissions of books 
that are really “ best.”” Mr. Swan Sonnen- 
schein will hardly claim omniscience, though 
Ido not know any branch of human cul- 
ture in which its utility would be so great 
as in bibliography. 

Joun Owen. 








Nero and Actea: a Tragedy. By Eric 


Mackay. (Heinemann.) 


Tue author of the Love Letters of a Violinist 
and A Lover’s Litanies is to be congratulated 
on his new work. To make Nero, whose 
name has become synonymous with monster, 
enlist first our interest and finally our sym- 
pathy, while he is frankly put before us in 
all his astounding wickedness, while to the 
soul of him the Emperor is stript, till the 
liar and the coward stand out plain—to 
have done this, and yet to so work upon our 
patience that in the end we do not turn 
indignantly from Actea when she falls 
weeping on the body of dead Caesar, is to 
have shown oneself a worthy follower of 
those Elizabethan poets whose morality was 
so high that to them none that walk the 
earth were without the saving touch which 
shows that men, even the worst among 
them, are not in a world created by God in 
the likeness of Satan. A lawyer may speak 
of criminals and a hypocrite of villains ; but 
the quality of mercy, which is not strained 
in poets, will ever make them see mad men, 
not bad men, in the world’s great wrong- 
doers. 

Mr. Mackay was brave, it may seem to 
some, to make Nero the subject of his first 
tragedy. To most of us one Nero is 
familiar: the nursery Nero who, years 
agone, rolled his eyes and flourished a 
dinner-knife. Through all life afterwards 
that Nero is unforgettable; and we read 
with a strange interest whatever historians 
have to tell of the tyrant, the last of the 
hereditary Caesars, beautiful, gifted, and 
mad, who for fourteen years made Rome 
a scene of shame, then died by his own 
hand. I have in my memory a statue 
of him which is to be seen in the Louvre. 
The face of the Roman tyrant is the face 
of Napoleon, only less patient and less 
pitiless. The chin is not Napoleon’s: not 
cruelly square like his, but round, like the 
round mouth that speaks the sensualist. 





The brow is not the brow of Napoleon: 
not unashamed like that, but troubled, 
emotional, and very full above the eyes—the 
brow of an excellent musician. A theme 
this, indeed, for a poet, and the poem of 
Nero and Actea will delight many. 

The dialogue in it is blank verse through- 
out. Some relief is afforded in Act I. by two 
songs, one of which, the one that “least 
did weary’ Poppaea, is charming. There 
is no prose. Mr. Mackay, whose method is 
otherwise Elizabethan, is in this matter no 
follower of the greatest of our dramatists. 
There are in this play soldiers, citizens, 
slaves; but they do not add the offset of 
their prose to the poetry of the emperor and 
those surrounding him. Given a poem so 
beautiful as Nero and Actea, it seems un- 
gracious to. complain. But in the case of a 
Roman play which opens, like the too finest 
Roman plays in our language, in a street, 
it is with disappointment we find that we 
are not listening to the talk of commoners, 
those sullen murmurs swelling to loud anger 
which preceded the fall of the last of the 
Caesars no less than they preceded the fall 
of the first—murmurs, some of them finding 
expression in words no doubt uncouth 
enough, but assuredly containing good home- 
thrusts. 

We are given in the first act a picture of 
Nero as husband and as lover; as husband, 
courteous to the woman who is betraying 
him; as lover, ardent but not unkingly. 
There is humour in the dialogue between 
Nero and the empress about Actea, the 
Grecian slave and ‘“‘ new-found masterpiece.” 
In Act II. there is an assignation between 
Poppaea and Glaucus, after which Glaucus 
receives with assumed tranquillity the com- 
mand from Nero to slay the empress. He 
again meets her; and Nero, who wit- 
nesses all unseen, kills his wife, then 
casts the blame of her death upon the 
young patrician. Hearts begin to burn 
very hotly ; the clouds which gathered in 
Act I. grow suddenly dense, and in Act ITI. 
the ‘‘great conspiracy” is in full swing. 
I must not further anticipate the reader’s 
pleasure, and will only say that the scene in 
Act IV., in which Nero permits Actea to be 
Caesar for an hour, and then bows to the girl- 
emperor’s decrees, is exquisitely conceived, 
and that the picture which we are given of 
Nero in the outer shrine of the Temple of 
Bacchus, for the moment carried away by 
what is indeed a terror, but a terror of 
remorse, is truly fine. As regards its 
dramatic structure, the poem is so admirable 
and effective that we may reasonably hope 
to see it soon mounted where Londoners 
look for the best mounting of what is good. 
- A word on Mr. Mackay’s diction. It 
is now and again perhaps too plainly 
modelled on Elizabethan diction, as when 
to Pyrrhus’s remark: ‘‘ These are sudden 
news,” Lysanias answers: “. . . they'll 
soon o’ertop themselves.”’ But far more often 
the note struck in the poem is one which is 
altogether the poet’s own, though it has 
been thought not quite unlike the note of 
Keats. So far I have quoted nothing 
from the play. We wander—if I 
may borrow some of Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
happy words, and use them for my own 
purposes— as in a world full of flowers: we 
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cannot gather all, nor observe all. The 
following lines, from speeches given to Nero, 
may be cited, not as the best contained in 
the poem, but because they give some 
notion of Mr. Mackay’s Nero. (The woman 
alluded to is Actea.) 


** She hath the light of summer in her eyes, 

And iu her throat a nest of singing birds. 
* * * * * 

A golden-haired, sweet syren, welkin-eyed, 
And girt about with glory like the sun.”’ 

** The setting sun has burnt up half the sky, 
And through the far-off windows of the west 
I see strange things.”’ 

*“Ahme! Ahme! How memory finds us out 
When we would shirk its thrall ! ’’ 


‘*The world’s gone wrong. There’s no such thing 
as peace, 

For what we do, when done, will trip us up, 
When we least think it.’’ 

* Ts’t, O ye gods ! so much to be alive 
When we must pay a pang for every smile, 
And for the joys we snatch, a world of tears, 
And for a moment’s gain an annual loss . . 


Ersa D’Esrerre KEE. Ina. 


” 








NEW NOVELS. 


Donald Ross of Heimra. By William Black. 
In 3 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

Footsteps of Fate. 
(Heinemann. ) 
The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard. By Anatole 

France. (Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) 


A Leading Lady. By 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


By Louis Couperus. 


Henry Herman. 


Jack Skeffington. By Guy Gravenhil. In 
2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 
Only Clirchen. By Isabel Don. In 2 vols. 


(Eden, Remington & Co.) 

Violette Mérian. By Augustin Filon. (Paris: 
Hachette. ) 

A Romance of the Wire. By M. Betham- 
Edwards. (Spencer Blackett.) 


Mr. Witt1am Brack has again served up 
to us “of his ordinary” in Donald Ross of 
Heimra; and, indeed, we do not quite know 
why he should not, for the brew is undoubt- 
edly excellent of its kind, and the public 
likes it. This time we have a Desdichado 
heir, all of whose possessions on the main- 
land have been sold to the Saxon, while he 
retains only a barren island a little way off 
shore, whence he sails forth in a yacht, and 
(a detail which Mr. Black has not made 
quite credible in the case of such a person 
as Donald Ross) smuggles brandy on a 
great scale for amateur and charitable pur- 
poses, and for the benefit of the old clansmen 
of his house. When the reader is informed, 
at the very outset of the story, of these 
facts, and of the further fact that the Saxon 
intruder has deceased and left the property 
to his young and charming English niece, 
there is, of course, no more to be said in 
= of plot. The vicissitudes interspersed 


etween the beginning and the inevitable 
end present themselves as the author’s sole 
appeal; and Mr. Black has managed this 
appeal very well. His wicked factor, Mr. 
Purdie, the “little red dwarf” of his 
victims, the tenants, is, perhaps, somewhat 
overdrawn; for a south-country Scotch 





Writer of anything like his shrewdness 
would have taken the measure of his new 
mistress pretty soon and have seen that he 
could hardly gain, and would almost cer- 
tainly lose, by trying to indulge his old 
grudge against Ross. But he is human 
and probable, unlike the astonishing log- 
roller or gorilla who was Mr. Black’s villain 
in his last novel. And the other figures— 
Fred Stanley, the heroine’s brother, with his 
youthful impetuosity and full belief in all 
the stories told to Ross’s discredit ; the good- 
natured sheep-farmer, Watson ; the smooth- 
spoken Free Kirk minister; the Highland 
Land League delegation, and so forth—are 
very good fun ; while the gillies and fisher- 
men, innkeepers and police, are, of course, 
all right. Mr. Black’s stock-cask (to use 
the language of his country) of that liquor 
has the tap set high ; and however much he 
draws off or pours in, “yell aye get old 
whusky.”’ We think, indeed, that he has 
made a mistake in making Mary Stanley 
fling herself so persistently and so hard at 
young Donald’s head. The reader, we 
believe, never likes this, on principles ex- 
plained long ago by the eminent Adam 
South at great length, but reducible to the 
simple fact that it is not at the reader’s own 
head that the flinging takes place. 

Mr. Gosse has done well to select a speci- 
men of the new Dutch school as a number of 
Mr. Heinemann’s “ International Library.” 
The young Dutchmen are, it seems, ‘‘ Sen- 
sitivists ” (no young man of letters on the 
Continent who respects himself but is some- 
thing in ‘‘ist”’) ; and Sensitivism refines on 
the brutality of Naturalism by adding a 
good deal of psychology and a little romance 
proper. "Tis well; but we own that we 
care for results more than for recipes in 
these matters, and that Footsteps of Fate 
seems to us a less interesting result than we 
gather it does to Mr. Gosse. The story is 
of two young Dutchmen in London, one of 
whom acts the part of good Samaritan 
and more to the other, being repaid by 
a plot on the part of his guest which breaks 
off his marriage, the said guest fearing 
expulsion from his comfortable quarters. 
When the thing is discovered, poetical 
justice manifests herself in strange and 
sanguinary ways, which need not be here 
revealed. The book appears to be well 
written—Mrs. Bell’s translation certainly 
is—and the guileless generosity of Frank 
Westhove, the hero, though somewhat im- 
probable, is managed without making him 
a mere nincompoop. His English love and 
her father are things of shreds and patches, 
and the catastrophe is muddled up with 
some hypnotism and other cut-and-dried 
devices de circonstance which are very weak. 
The central point, however, in the book, and 
that by which it must stand or fall, is, un- 
doubtedly, the villain, Robert van Maeren ; 
and here it is that we fear M. Couperus 
fails. This Bohemian-Sybarite is not a live 
man at all ; he is only a pastiche, after French 
models chiefly, drawn with less extravagance, 
but for that very reason with less force, 
and bearing all over him traces of that 
fatal substitution of study of books for 
study of life, which is the curse of most 
literature and of not a little life itself 
nowadays. 











A very different book, it is hardly neces- 
sary to say, is M. Anatole France’s exquisite 
Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard, which ought to 
need no introduction to the readers of the 
Acapemy. It is very strange that it should 
not have been translated before. The 
present version, by ‘‘ Lafcadio Hearn,” is, 
we suppose, American, and is not impeccable, 
but will do fairly well. Nor was it, indeed, 
in the power of any translator to spoil a 
story the charm of which lies not merely 
in the writing (though M. France has not 
six superiors among his compatriots at that), 
but in the character, the scheme, and the 
general substance and canvass of the tale. 


Mr. Gravenhil’s book, like one which we 
reviewed not long ago by Sir Randal 
Roberts, is a revival of the good old sporting 
novel, but this time of the sporting-under- 
graduate, not the sporting-Bohemian type. 
It has thus a double appeal, for we not 
only get the fine old runs, long or short, 
hard or sticky, successful or fruitless, 
and the simple and amiable love-making of 
the ancient world; but we may wander free 
in sacred chestnut groves of academic 
legend, and may muse how first we picked up 
the shining fruit, while other nuts and wine 
did warm the heart of youth. There is 
no thing of beauty that answers to Keats’s 
definition like the Oxford chestnut. We 
disclaim all intention of insulting ‘“‘ the 
other shop ”; but it is as certain as strange 
that, as one of their own prophets said, the 
Cambridge chestnut ‘‘makes no figure on 
paper’ compared with the Oxford one. 


Mr. Gravenhil is not more uncom- 
promisingly sporting and Oxonian than 
Mr. Herman is uncompromisingly theatrical, 
as, indeed, the very title of A Leading Lady 
right honestly suggests. The story is roundly 
carried off, and not long enough to bore as 
most special or “shop” novels do. Sybil 
Collier, a pretty débutante, succeeds Miss 
Northcote, an old stager, as ‘‘ leading lady ” 
in a theatre where all is going to ruin, is 
plotted against, but ineffectually, by her 
rival, and made love to (almost effectually) 
by the manager. Accident, however, rather 
than fortitude or real fidelity on her part, 
keeps her faithful to her lover, a rich young 
person named Miller, who has helped to 
run the theatre in return for her engage- 
ment. Whence it would appear that it is not 
wise to encourage the desires of a stage- 
struck betrothed in this way—a moral which, 
perhaps, is something musty. 

Miss Isabel Don’s novel of German and 
Hungarian life or of English life in Germany 
aud Hungary is a little amateurish, but by 
no means unpleasant. It would be better 
without the wicked Count Franz Janacs: 
your wicked count is so aged a wildfowl as 
to be gentle and not fearful. But it is, as 
we have said, a pleasant book on the whole, 
and a ladylike-word of scoffing to some but 
not to wise ones. 

M. Augustin Filon’s Violette Mérian begins 
in England, and the reader of Amours 
Anglais may think that the author is going 
once more to draw on his English experi- 
ences. This, however, is not so, and the 
action of the book passes abread. It is 
well written, as we should expect from 
M. Filon; and the best passages in it are 
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those which touch on literature. The young 
man who in his poems “cursed women, 
knowing none except his sister” (she had 
paid for the publication of the said poems), 
who ‘descended into the sombre abysses of 
his interior psychology,” and who “‘ completed 
his poetic cargo with a few blasphemies,” 
is an old friend, but well touched off in this 
new book. The book has, moreover, the 
merit of being very much unlike ¢’uer 
books, though whether its merits will or 
will not be too “quiet” for readers we 
cannot say. 


As we expect to meet M. Filon on English 
ground, so we expect to meet Miss Betham- 
Edwards on French, and in this case we are 
not disappointed. It may be that a local 
critic misht pick some holes in her picture 
of life in the Indre; the wise critic who is 
not local avoids such hole-picking if he can. 
And, besides, it is really unnecessary, in the 
case of A Romance of the Wire (telegraph 
wire, in which M. Ludovic Lanier, the hero, 
was terribly lavish), a very agreeable story 
of its kind. Only we are bound as pedants 
(for every critic is a pedant) to observe that 
“forceps” is not a plural word: it is 
unsafe to assume that everything that ends 
in “gs” is, 

Grorce Sarnrsbury. 








SOME SEASONABLE BOOKS. 


Mr. W. Marrin Conway has issued a second 
part of his Climbers’ Guide to the Pennine Alps 
(Fisher Unwin), covering the eastern portion, 
from the Theodul Pass to the Gamser Joch, and 
thus including such well-known peaks as the 
Breithorn, the Lyskamm, Monte Rosa, Cima di 
Jazzi, the Rimpfischhorn, the Alphubel, the 
Dom, with all the alternative routes and minor 
passes upon which our author loves to dwell. 
The book—it may be as well to insist—is not 
intended for the ordinary tourist, to whose 
prejudices Mr. Conway will make no conces- 
sion. His sole object has been to collect, in 
a condensed and therefore portable shape, the 
facts which the genuine climber wants to know, 
reducing the art of guide-book writing to scien- 
tific concision. The public demand for such work, 
like that for scientific etymology, must always 
be extremely limited ; but we are surprised to 
learn that Mr. Conway has not received 
sufficient encouragement from the Alpine Club 
to continue his series. Guides to the Lepontine 
and Ticino Alps, which have been already 
prepared by Mr. Coolidge and himself, will 
remain in MS. ‘under present conditions,” 
though we are told that an excellent pocket- 
book to the Mont Blanc region, in French, may 
be expected in time for the climbing season of 
1892. Meanwhile, the committee of the Alpine 
Club have undertaken to publish a new edition 
of the late Mr. John Ball’s Guide—which will 
not by any means satisfy Mr. Conway’s exact- 
ing requirements. 


The Stream of Pleasure: being a Month on 
the Thames. By Joseph and Elizabeth Robins 
Pennell. Tlustrated. (Fisher Unwin.) We 
are glad to find that the Pennells found their 
voyage down the Thames more pleasant than 
their attempted walking-tour in the High- 
lands. Almost everything is now good in their 


Lock, the brightness of which they compare 
with a Venetian féte. This continuous enjoy- 
ment forms the keynote of the book ; for other- 
wise, it must be admitted that the daily 
incidents recorded, with some superfluity of 
detail, are of a commonplace order. If every 
happy pair were to publish ‘‘a narrative of a 
journey on the Thames from Oxford to 
London,” even the British Museum could 
hardly contain the volumes that might be 
written. In the present case, the justification 
is to be sought in the illustrations, which are 
of a more varied and elaborate character than 
in former books by the Pennells. Not only 
do we have the usual process-cuts, which 
reproduce so admirably the lines of Mr. 
Pennell’s graceful pencil; but there are also 
lates, to which photography seems to have 
ent its aid both before and after, and which 
simulate most successfully the effects of im- 
pressionist landscape. We should like, how- 
ever, to have been told something about the 
methods adopted. 


Cricket. By W. G. Grace (Bristol: Arrow- 
smith). This is not the first time that the 
champion cricketer has written about the game. 
But - has here brought together into one 
volume everything that he has of interest to 
say—his own juvenile reminiscences, and notes 
upon the matches he has played and the 
cricketers he has known. A friend has added a 
full measure of those statistics, which to many 
are the most interesting columns of figures in 
the world. There are also numerous illustra- 
tions, representing both former and contempor- 
ary heroes of the cricket-field, one of whom— 
George Parr—has passed away almost as we 
write. A not unpleasing egotism pervades the 
pages, such as may be pardoned, and even 
welcomed, in the case of one recording historic 
events quorum ipse pars maxima fuit. Not less 
agreeable is it to notice the kindly goodwill 
everywhere expressed towards others; for it is 
notorious that rivalry in the cricket-field has 
sometimes led to very different feelings. Alto- 
gether, the book will add a fresh leaf—if that 
be possible—to the wreath worn by the most 
popular man of our time. 


The Naturalist of Cumbrae: being the Life of 
David Robertson. By the Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) No apology was needed, as 
its author hints, for this short account of a 
long life happily not finished. Mr. Smiles has 
made us familiar with the story of Thomas 
Edward and Robert Dick, and, after his 
fashion, has made these men famous. David 
Robertson stands in need of no such bio- 
grapher, and the plain, uncoloured presentment 
of his life by Mr. Stebbing is certainly to be 
preferred to any narrative of the moving kind. 
If ever there be needed an example of the 
natural-born gentleman in humble life who, 
by his own effort, has made himself the cul- 
tured and accomplished hero of scientific exploits 
—of a man in whom singleness of heart has 
been combined with diligence in business-—this 
shining example may be found in David Robert- 
son. He was born in humble circumstances 
and reared in privation, so far as education and 
a ‘‘ modern standard” of comfort is concerned. 
His early life was that of many other boys 
then and now; and without doubt Robertson 
himself would be the last man to think of it 
with gloom. He certainly made the best of it. 
When he entered upon a_ self-supported 
medical training he succeeded in it—a man of 








| 


endless resource, who made light of struggles. 
After years of scientific training, when (with 


eyes, except a party of ‘“‘flanelled record-| the choice open to him) he deliberately pre- 
breakers’’ at Wallingford, and some boats | ferred a business to a professional life, he 
‘‘marked with monograms repeated on every | showed his capacity for the life as a matter of 


scull and paddle” near Weybridge. 


They | course. 


He began it with slender resources in 


make no complaint of the river-side inns, and | the way of capital (fifty-six of the proverbial 
even approve the Sunday crowd in Moulsey | half-crowns); but in a comparatively short 


time diligence, open eyes, and a shrewd head 
enabled him to acquire a sufficient store of 
wealth for his own needs. He then retired, and 
has spent many years of happiness in the 
pursuit of natural history—not as a mere 
amateur, a recorder of plants and animals for 
a district ; but a naturalist who can speak with 
Germans in the gate, the kindly and hospitable 
friend of all who go down to the deep with 
dredges. His excellent anatomical and 
scientific training stood him in good stead, 
and saved him at the outset from the want of 
thoroughness so commonly shown by the 
‘retired amateur. In telling the story of 
this interesting life, Mr. Stebbing suffers from 
a lack of knowledge of the surroundings of 
Robertson’s early life, and from the power of 
duly measuring them: it is ignorance rather 
than want of sympathy to which the baldness 
of his narrative is due. The account of trifles 
takes the place of chapters in his subject’s 
development. Those who know David Robert- 
son will, nevertheless, be grateful for this 
plain and simple account of his life, though it 
will hardly impress the public with the lessons 
of it—surely of many times more value than 
reminiscent twaddle by the proselytes of 
literature and art. 


A Cruise on the Friesland Broads. By th® 
Hon. Reginald Brougham. (Ward & Downey.) 
There seems to be no doubt that the author of 
this book and his companion enjoyed their 
cruise on the Friesland Broads very much ; but 
one may be an accomplished yachtsman without 
much power of making one’s experience inter- 
esting by means of words. Travels in foreign 
parts, or even at home, generally furnish enough 
material, if properly used, to make a book of 
pleasant reading ; but there are exceptions, and 
this is one. Indeed, the writer seems to have 
carefully avoided seeing or doing anything 
which he could not as well have seen and done 
at home; and, but for a few Dutch names of 
localities, he might as well have taken his 
cruise on the Norfolk Broads or even the 
Regent’s Canal. A typical, an even more than 
typical, Englishman, he shut himself up in his 
boat by night as well as day, avoiding as far 
as possible all contact with the ‘‘ natives,” of 
whose habits he has nothing hardly to record 
except the disagreeable tricks of little Dutch 
boys. If it had not been for the necessity of 
buying bread and getting through locks, the 
cruise would have been even more barren of 
incident. Nor does ‘literary merit” disguise 
the blankness of the narrative, which is relieved 
here and there only by such valuable reflections 
as ‘‘ What hogs some people are to sleep!” 
The book, however, may of some use to 
those who wish to take a similar cruise. The 
true virtue of it lies in the appendix, which 
contains a variety of useful information as to 
boats, cooking apparatus, &c., on which subjects 
the Hon. Reginald Brougham appears to be an 
authority. 


Buckinghamshire Sketches. By E. 8. Roscoe. 
With illustrations by H. R. Bloomer. (Cassells.) 
The author has evidently taken pleasure in 
recording his visits to some of those compara- 
tively little-known spots in the county of Bucks 
which are associated with literary or historical 
interest—such as Beaconsfield, Hampden, the 
Chalfonts, Chenies, Bulstrode, &c. If they 
encourage any readers to follow in his steps, he 
will meet with his best reward; for there is 
little fear ihat any of these quiet, old-world 
scenes will readily become vulgarised. We 
write as one who has preceded Mr. Roscoe in 
nearly all his pilgrimages, and who can there- 
fore appreciate the fidelity of his simple descrip- 
tions. Only on one point do we feel disposed 
to criticise. Surely the tombstones of Penn 
and others at Jordans are a very modern 





addition. 
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The Rights of Fishing, Shooting, and Sailing 
on the Norfolk Broads. Considered by Walter 
Rye. (Jarrold.) Mr. Walter Rye, asa Norfolk 


antiquary, here places some of his black-letter | 


learning, and also of bis local experience, at 
the service of those who have undertaken to 
defend the rights of the public over the Breads. 
It is a big question, and more than one hard 
battle will have to be fought before it is settled ; 
for difficult questions of law are involved, and 
the circumstances vary in different cases. Mr. 
Rye has himself collected a mass of evidence 
with regard to Wroxham Broad, which is at 
present the most pressing issue. On the 
general question, he has come to the following 
conclusion :— 
‘That all the visiting outsider may do is to sail to 
and fro from village to village, staithe to staithe ; 
but that he may not shoot at all, and can only 
fish ‘ as he go.’ As to the right of mooring, I 
think all, whether on business or pleasure, may 
make fast and lay alongside anywhere for one tide.” 
WE may also mention here that the same 
publishers have brought out an eighteenth 
edition, revised and enlarged, of Mr. G. Chris- 
topher Davies’s J/andbook to the Rivers and 
Broads of Norfolk and Suffolk. 


Philips’s Handy-Velume Atlas of London. 
(George Philip & Son.) This is really what it 
professes to be—a large-scale street plan of 
London, subdivided into sections so as to form 
u convenient volume. ‘The scale is three inches 
to the mile, just half that of Stanford’s 
Library Map. The number of sections is fifty- 
five, and the area covered is so extensive that 
one of them includes no places of more im- 
portance than Mottingham and Hither-green. 
We leave it to the incurious Londoner to find 
out where these obscure places may be. The 
map-maker is not infallible ; in the district we 
happen to know best we have noticed several 
mistakes. The worst of these, and the least 
defensible, is that the footpath crossing from 
Kensington to Notting-hill is marked much too 
wide, and is called ‘*‘ Holland-road,” instead of 
‘*Lord Holland’s-walk,’’ leading to the in- 
evitable confusion with the real Holland-road, 
a little further west. We doubt, also, the 
uame of “ Bishop of Bedford’s Walk,” attri- 
buted to a lane that leads into this footpath. 
Mr. Loftie, in his Kensington Picturesque and 
Historical, calls it ‘‘The Duchess of Bedford’s 
Walk,” though he does not explain the name. 
Was there a Bishop of Bedford before the 
present decade? But we should not like to 
Jeave the impression that the work is generally 
inaccurate. Great pains have evidently been 
expended upon it. At the beginning is a 
directory of public institutions, and at the end 
an index of streets, &c. There are also special 
maps of Richmond and Epping Forest, and 
plans of the Zoological and Kew Gardens, of 
Windsor Park, and of the Thames up to 
Oxford. Finally, the book is clearly printed 
and stoutly bound, 


In order to commemorate the jubilee of their 
firm, Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son have had 
compiled (by Mr. W. Fraser Rae) a volume 
entitled 7'he Business of Travel, which presents 
a readable account of the origin and develop- 
ment of their business—from July 1841, when 
they first engaged an excursion train for the 
twelve short miles from Leicester to Lough- 
borough, down to the present year, when their 
facilities for booking extend over nearly two 
inillion miles of railway, road, sea, and river. 
There is also given a sketch of the lives and 
Jabours of the founder of the firm, and of his 
son, who has been sole managing partner since 
1878, as well as a detailed description of the 
manner in which the business is conducted, 
both in London and in every quarter of the 
globe. The book is not published for sale, but 
is distributed free. 


| 
| 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Durinc the late Canon Liddon’s visit to 
Egypt and Palestine in 1889, he was accom- 
panied by his sister, Mrs. King, who wrote a 
series of letters descriptive of the tour. These 
letters are now in the press, and will be 
published by Messrs. Longmans during the 


autumn. 


Mr. Gore’s Bampton Lectures for this year 
will be published shortly by Mr. John Murray, 
under the title of Zhe ncarnation of the Son of 
(od. 


Messrs. LONGMANS have in the press a new 
volume of essays, addresses, and reviews, by 
Prof. Tyndal, to be entitled Lragments of 
Science. 

We understand that the collection of Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling’s tales which Messrs. Mac- 
millan will shortly publish is to be entitled 
Life's Handicap: Stories of Mine Own People. 

Tuz New South Wales Government is de- 
fraying the cost of republishing Threlkeld's 
Australian Grammar, with his translation of 
the Gospel of St. Luke into native Australian. 
The work, which is of value both to philologists 
and to students of the lower races of man, will 
be edited by Dr. John Fraser, of Sydney, who 
contributes a philological introduction. 


THE title of the work which Prof. Duff 
is preparing for the press is Old Testament 
Theology ; or, the History of Hebrew Reli- 
gion from the Year 800 B.c. Vol. i., which 
follows the history down to Josiah, 640 B.c., is 
now complete, and will appear early in autumn. 
Vol. ii., already in a forward state of prepara- 
tion, will cover the period ending with the 
Exile. The third volume will lead up to 
Alexander, and the fourth to the beginning of 
the Christian era. The publishers are Messrs. 
A. & C. Black. 


Mr, ArtTuur J. JEWERS has in preparation 
an important work on the monumental inscrip- 
tions and heraldry of Wells Cathedral. Every 
inscription will be given line for line, with 
genealogical annotations, extracts from wills, 
registers, &c. The arms will be correctly 
described, with plates of most, and additional 
heraldic evidence given from seals, &c. Thus, 
the tomb of Bishop Droknesford is identified 
from a seal among the chapter archives; and 
the arms of Bishops Harewell, Bubwith, and 
Stillington are recorded for the first time. The 
book will be published by subscription through 
Messrs. Mitchell & Hughes. 


Messrs. J. E. GArrarr & Co. announce a 
new facsimile of the first folio of Shakspere, 
reproduced by the Dallastype process of photo- 
graphic engraving from a copy in the British 
Museum. ‘The size will be imperial octavo, and 
the paper has been specially selected to suit the 
appearance of the letterpress. The mode of 
publication is to be in fifty-seven parts of 
sixteen pages each, the whole to be issued 
within two years. Advantages are offered to 
early subscribers. 


A NEW novel by Mr. Somerville Gibney, 
entitled The Trial of Parson Finch, will shortly 
be published by Messrs. Ward & Downey. The 
same publishers also announce, as nearly ready, 
England and the English in the Eighteenth 
Century, by Mr. W. Connor Sydney. 


Messrs. T. & T. Clark have arranged to 
publish the Lectures of the late Prof. Duff, of 
Edinburgh, on the Early Church. The volume 
will be edited by his son, the Rev. David Duff. 

A THIRD edition, with considerable omissions 
and additions, of Lapsus Calami, by J. K. S8., 
will be published next week by Messrs. Mac- 
miilan and Bowes, of Cambridge. 

Messrs. Grirritu, Farran & Co. will 
issue immediately a fifth edition of Mr. Nye’s 





Popular Story of the Church of England, with 
illustrations. This edition contains some fresh 
matter, and all statistics have been brought up 
to date. 


Tu long-delayed Chaucer Concordance has 
at last reached a possibility of being finished. 
The work of slip-wrlting has steadily progressed 
since it was resumed in 1888; and Dr. Ewald 
Fliigel, of Leipzig (who has now completed the 
heavy work upon his own German-English 
Dictionary), has kindly undertaken to edit it. 


Many readers of the ACADEMY will be 
interested to know that it is proposed to 
establish a prize for English literature at Trinity 
College, Dublin, in memory of the late Dr. R. 
F. Littledale. The movement was started by 
Prof. Harold Littledale, of Baroda (care of 
Messrs. H. 8. King & Co., Cornhill), who has 
himself given £150; and subscriptions from 
others are now invited. 


Messrs. T. & A. CoNSTABLE, of the Univer- 
sity Press, Edinburgh, ask us to state that the 
firm of Archibald Constable & Co., lately 
established in London, is that of a relation of 
their own, to whom they wish all success, but 
with whom they are not associated in business. 


AFTER an interval of about ten months, a 
second edition of Prof. Alfred Marshall’s Prin- 
ciples of Economics has been called for (Mac- 
millans). The author states that the present 
edition differs from the first only in points of 
detail and in arrangement : 


**The most important alteration is the fusion of 
the old Books V. and VI., together with some 
additional matter, into the present Book V. 
[entitled ‘‘The Theory of the Equilibrium of 
Demand and Supply’’], the chief purpose of the 
change being to throw further light on the position 
held by the element of time in economics, and to 
show more clearly how time modifies the reci- 
procal influences of the earnings of workers and 
the prices of the goods made by them.”’ 


The other changes are similarly pointed out in 
a careful preface. 








FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


TuE August number of Murray’s Mayazine will 
contain an article by Miss Balfour, narrating 
her experiences on the West Coast of Ireland 
during the official tours of the Chief Secretary 
and the Countess of Zetland. 


THE next number of The Library will .con- 
tain some verses by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
which were sent to the editor, Mr. MacAlister, 
together with a presentation copy of ‘ Over 
the Teacups.” 


Tue forthcoming number of the English 
Historical Review—now edited by Mr. 8. R. 
Gardiner—will contain the following articles: 
‘* The Introduction of Knight Service into Eng- 
land,” by Mr. J. H. Round; ‘‘ Did Henry VII. 
Murder the Princes ?””—a reply to Mr. Clements 
Markham—by Mr. James Gairdner; and 
** Count Lally,” by Mr. Sidney J. Owen, reader 
in Indian history at Oxford. 


A NEW monthly, entitled the Review of the 
Churches, is announced, of which the first 
number will appear on October 15. The 
special editors will be—Anglican, Archdeacon 
Farrar; Presbyterian, the Rev. Dr. Donald 
Fraser; Baptist, the Rev. Dr. John Cliftord ; 
Congregationalist, the Rev. Dr. Alexander Mac- 
kennal; Methodist, Mr. Percy Bunting; while 
the general editor will be the Rev. Dr. H. 8. 
Lunn. The Review will contain, in such 
brevity as is needful in order to obtain a hear- 
ing, a monthly account of what is going on in 
the leading Churches, both at home and 
abroad, in the spheres both of thought and of 
practical activity ; and it will not neglect those 


general movements—political, social, or phil- 
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-osophical— which affect the progress of religion 


at large. A series of special papers on the 
future of the principal religions of the world 
is in preparation. 

EARLY in September will be published a new 
monthly, styled the fielsh Review, edited by 
Mr. Ernest Bowen-Rowlands. Although it 
will devote special attention to Welsh matters, 
it will also deal with other questions of interest, 
literary, political, scientific, &c. 

AN interview with Captain Shaw will appear 
in No. 408 of Cassell’s Saturday Journal, to be 
published on July 22, together with an illus- 
tration showing him in his official room at uhe 
headquarters in Southwark. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Mr. H. C. Goopuart, fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, who took his degree in 
1881, has been elected to the chair of humanity 
at Edinburgh, vacant since the death of Prof. 
Sellar last October. We understand that Mr. 
Goodhart is engaged upon an edition of the 
eighth book of Thucydides for Macmillan’s 
Classical Library. 

ARCHBISHOP MACLAGAN and Prof. A. W. 
Ward, principal of Owens College, have been 
elected to honorary fellowships at Peterhouse. 


THE universities committee of the Privy 
Council, consisting of the Lord President 
(Viscount Cranbrook), the Earl of Selborne, 
Lord Monk Bretton, Lord Basing, and Lord 
Sandford, gave their decision, on Monday last, 
on the petition of Kings and University 
Colleges for the grant of a charter for the 
establishment of a teaching university for 
London. The Earl of Selborne said that, with 
regard to the opposition of the existing Uni- 
versity of London, some of the objections made 
might be treated as disallowed. It had been 
understood by their lordships that a minimum 
course of two years’ study at the new university 
would be required. If that was so, their lord- 
ships were satisfied, and would say no more 
upon the point. The objections put forward 
by the medical faculty were generally dis- 
allowed. The word ‘ London” would have to 
be omitted from the charter, but the University 
might be called either ‘‘ the Albert University ” 
or ‘‘the Metropolitan University.” With 
regard to the suggestion that ten members of 
the faculty of medicine should be elected to 
the council, their lordships were of opinion 
that the medical schools should fill five places 
upon that body, or, if it were preferred, that 
each school should elect one member for the 
medical board of study. If the Royal Colleges 
and the medical schools agreed to come in to- 
gether, however, the number of members on 
the council might be raised. Their lordships 
did not a of the proposed strength of 
the council, and thought that four of the places 
might be accorded to the faculty of law. 
Teachers in any branch of science, their lord- 
ships considered, should be admitted as mem- 
bers of the science faculty, and the six places 
on the council which it was proposed to give 
to the Royal Colleges should be supplied 
xccording to the 29th paragraph of the Royal 
Commissioners’ report. If the medical schools 
and colleges declined to come in at first, pro- 
vision ought to be made to allow them to do so 
in the future. Their lordships thought that a 
place upon the council might be given to the 
Apethecaries’ Society, but they were not dis- 
posed to insist upon that being done. 





granted until the whole of the prescribed con- 
ditions had been fulfilled. 


TueE Oxford Historical Society has just issued 
to subscribers a volume for 1890-91, entitled 
Oxford City Documents, Financial and Judicial, 
1268-1665, selected and edited by the late Prof. 
Thorold Rogers. A preface, by the Rev. C. W. 
Boase, summarises the contents, and adds a 
brief sketch of the editor’s life. We have here 
a list of the contributors to the historic poll- 
tax of 1380-1, which led to Wat Tyler’s insur- 
rection. The list is limited to lay persons over 
fifteen years of age; and thus excludes members 
of the university, and also monks and friars. 
The total number is about 2,000, from which 
Prof. Rogers calculates that the whole popula- 
tion of Oxford, academic and civic, amounted 
to from about 5,000 to 5,500. Passing over 
intermediate documents, we have a list of those 
assessed to the hearth-tax of 1665, from which 
Prof. Rogers infers that the population had 
risen, in two centuries, to from about 7,000 to 
7,500. The names in this list, we may add, 
ought to be compared with those recorded for 
the city of Oxford in the new edition of Boyne’s 
Trade Tokens Issued in the Seventeenth Century. 
Another curious set of documents are the 
records of coroners’ inquests from 1297 to 1322. 
Prof. Rogers points out that a considerable 
number of the earlier culprits are Irish clerks ; 
while it is noteworthy that a large proportion 
of the scholars murdered by the townspeople 
in the fray on Saint Scholastica’s Day (Feb- 
ruary 10, 1354) werealso Irishmen. One record 
will interest schoolboys. A certain Johannes de 
Neushom, “ clericus et doctor puerorum,” was 
found drowned in the ‘‘ Chareweille.” He had 
gone out to get rods for chastising his boys, 
and, while climbing a willow for that purpose, 
had overreached himself and fallen into the 
water. It remains to mention the index, com- 
piled by Mr. George Parker of the Bodleian, 
which, with all its various headings, extends to 
no less than 100 pages. 


WE may mention here that the handsome 
Caleudar of Liy Episcopal Records, compiled by 
Mr. E. Gibbons, contains some documents, 
though, perhaps, not quite so many as might 
have been expected, relating to the University 
of Cambridge. There are numerous proceedings 
on appeal to the Bishop of Ely, as visitor of 
St. John’s, Peterhouse, and Jesus, chiefly re- 
lating to disputed elections to fellowships; and 
an illuminated MS. of the statutes of Trinity, 
signed by Edward VI. In the transcripts of 
parish registers from 1599 there are also 
numerous entries of the burials of members of 
the university. Thomas Hobson, ‘“ caryer,” 
preserved to fame by Milton, was interred in the 
church of St. Benedict in 1630-1. 


Dr. Maurice BLOOMFIELD, hitherto asso- 
ciate-professor, has been raised to the rank of 
professor of Sanskrit and comparative philology 
at Johns Hopkins University. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


COR CORDIUM. 
Waren, Earth, Fire—each for a little space 


| Held Shelley dead; each with the other vied, 


Marring and wasting, till the fierce embrace 
Of all-transforming Fire left purified 
For Earth some relics: ashes, and that part 
Of ail the mortal frame most fit to be 


| Spared for a peaceful tomb—the unchanged heart— 


Which was himself, such full surrender he 
Had to its mastery made. A place of rest, 


The | By Nature's kindliest influences blest, 


view of their lordships upon the question of | His ashes consecrate; but where is now 


honorary degrees was that no such degrees 
should be granted in medicine, and that the 


| 


The impassioned singer?’ Lives he? Knows he 


how 


holding of an honorary degree should be no Earth echoes yet his song Or, while we keep 
qualification for election to the council. The | His memory green, dces he oblivious sleep ? 


diney degree in medicine should not be 


SipNEy T. WHITEFORD. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tne Theologisch Tijdschrift for July opens 
with a defence of the unity of the Book of 
Habakkuk, by Dr. H. Oort, who thinks it not 
impossible to refer both Ps. lxxxiv. and the 
ode of Habakkuk to the closing years of the 
Jewish state. Dr. H. Brandt, author of a very 
thorough treatise on the Mandaean religion, 
examines the life and tenets of Priscillianus, 
Bishop of Avila, who was condemned as a 
heretic about 385 A.D. Friedrich Paret, a 
repetent at Tiibingen, has lately contributed 
much to the fair consideration of this subject, 
and Dr. Brandt to a great extent accepts his 
conclusions. Another elaborate article, by Dr. 
W. C. van Manen, is devoted to the Fourth 
Gospel, the subject-matter of which is still far 
from having been exhaustively studied. One 
of the peculiarities of the book is that words 
which are meant by the speaker in one sense 
are, quite naturally and with grammatical 
plausibility, understood in another sense by the 
hearers; hence much of the fascination and also 
of the difficulty of this Gospel. Dr. van Manen’s 
essay takes us down to John iv. 31-38. Among 
the books reviewed we are glad to notice 
vol. ii. of Studia Biblica, which receives an 
appreciative, though perhaps too exclusively 
descriptive, notice by Dr. van Manen. The 
same reviewer finds fault with Holtzmann for 
what some historical students will reckon one 
of his chief merits—viz., that in his popular 
commentary on the Fourth Gospel he recog- 
nises an element of genuine personal recollec- 
tion. Must we, then, really be induced to choose 
between the old-fashioned view of the strict 
historical character of the Gospel and the tieory 
that it is a mere Z'endenzschri/t, written about 
the year 140? It would almost seem as if the 
Dutch liberal critics had made common cause 
with our own learned conservative theologians. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A FEW MORE WORDS ON “ THE COURT OF 
LOVE.” 
Cambridge: July 11, 1891. 

I think it a matter for regret that, in vol. v. 
of his valuable work on English Writers, Prof. 
Henry Morley has not seen his way to admit, 
what everyone else must admit who has studied 
the matter, that the “Court of Love” is no 
more Chaucer’s than it is Sackville’s. I say 
— because that would be nearer the 
mark, 

It is astonishing that the argument from 
rhymes has not been apprehended by him. He 
speaks as if there were only one or two rhymes 
in this poem unlike Chaucer’s. It is quite the 
other way. The number of rhymes in this 
poem which vary utterly from Chaucer’s practice 
is at least seventy. This estimate is consider- 
ably under the mark, and can be safely made 
now that the Chaucer Society has published the 
‘*Rhyme-Index to the Minor Poems.” The 
idea that Chaucer managed to put seventy or 
ninety false rhymes into one poem is supremely 
ridiculous. Some of them are terrible, such as 
offencioun, began, 921; opinioun, begunne, 1063 ; 
wys-e, thry-es, 536; eke, like, 5613; and so on. 
Rhymes such as eke, like, betray a pronuncia- 
tion far later than Chaucer’s time ; we find such 
in Hawes. So, again, when we find contrarie 
rhymed with fantasye, gye, 1251, we see at once 
that the author said contrarje ; but Chaucer said 
contrdire or contrérie. Iam ashamed to urge 
this argument further. 

I am, in particular, much surprised by Prof. 
Morley’s argument (vol. v., p. 126) that “a 
skilful copyist of later times would have no 
difficulty in making the lines run without a final 
e.” This is a sad begging of the question. 
The fact is, of course, that he would have had 
a great difficulty in conceiving the notion that 
the lines needed filling up, except in occasional 
instances. It is notorious that the old printed 
editions of Chaucer attempted nothing of the 
kind. As a rule, they did not care a button 
about the matter. In the black-letter edition 
of 1550 I find the essential word in dropped in 
the sixth line of the Canterbury Tales; /or 
dropped in 1. 14, that in 1. 18, go instead of 
wenden in 1, 21, and so on. The scansion of 
these lines is ruined; but what did our 
ancestors care for that? Read Dryden’s ideas 
on the scansion of Chaucer’s lines. 





Moreover, if words, according to this theory, 
were put in to fill up, they would be unessential, 
and «ould easily be detected and struck ont 
again. I find few or none of this character. 
Take 1. 21: ‘*That langage rude my mater 
not deface.” Chaucer makes lungdg-e tri- 
syllabic, rud-e dissyllabic, and matér-e 
trisyllabic. How is such a line to be reduced 
to his standard ? 

In a note at p. 127 is this unlucky sentence : 


‘* Prof. Skeat suggests that the Galfrid in 1. 11 is 
Geoffrey Chaucer, so invoked by a later poet, who, 
one might think, would be as little likely to call 
him Galfrid as we should now be to call Shaks- 
pere Gulielmus.”” 


The answer is that Chaucer is here denoted 
by Galfrid, because Galfrid and Geoffrey were 
convertible forms. It is a simple question of 
fact. Lydgate’s evidence is unimpeachable, and 
here are two of the references : 


** Noble Galfryde, chefe Pocte of Brytayne.’’ 
(Siege of Troye, bk. ii., ch. xv. ; ed. 1557, fol. K2, 
col. 1). 
The same man is called ‘My mayster Chaucer” 
a few lines above.” 


‘* My mayster Galfride, as for chiefe poete.”’ 
(Id., bk. iii., ch. 25; fol. R2, back, col. 2.) 


He was so called, in fact, because it was his 
name. 

Still more amazing is the statement that, in 
spite of non-Chaucerian grammar and rhymes, 
we must still believe in this dull and stupid 
poem “on the evidence of its contents.” The 
‘* contents,” to my mind, afford clear evidence 
in the other direction. The poem constantly 
refers to Chaucer’s works, and imitates them as 
it can. Its author has not “the craft of 
Galfrid,” 1. i1, and says he is “ not cunning” ; 
and this I allow. It refers to Alcestis and the 
Daisy, 1. 104; Anelida, 1. 235; the Death of 
Pity, 1. 701; Troilus, 1. 872; the Legend of 
Cleopatra, 873; and it winds up with a poor 
parody of the Parliament of Foules. If 
Chaucer wrote it, when did he write it? It 
must have been later than 1385, by the allusions 
to the Legend ; and by that time he really knew 
better. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 








MR, ISAAC TAYLOR ON SICILIAN HISTORY. 
Somerleaze, Wells: July 6, 1891. 


When I wrote my letter of June 15, I had no 
idea that my History of Sicily would have been 
honoured with a third notice by Mr. Isaac 
Taylor on June 27. If I had looked for such 
a thing, I should have waited. As it is, that 
notice and Mr. Taylor’s letter, published on 
July 4, constrain me to say something more. 

In my former letter, among smaller points, 
I noticed three special things in which Mr. 
Taylor, in trying to corect me, had fallen into 
amazing blunders. 

First, the well-known history of Hannibal, 
son of Giskén, the destroyer of Himera at a 
time when there was no tyrant in Sicily, was 
changed by Mr. Taylor into a statement that 
Hannibal was ‘‘ welcomed to Sicily by the 
Greeks as their deliverer from the most odious 
of Syracusan tyrants.” For this astonishing 
statement I asked Mr. Taylor for chapter and 
verse, giving him the chance of having studied 
Phoenician authorities of which neither I 
nor Diodéros knew anything. Mr. Taylor’s 
nearest approach to chapter and verse is to 
say that ‘“‘in referring to the second battle 
of Himera, memory played me a trick, and I 
introduced an allusion to a third battle of 
Himera, fought at another of the various 
places of the name.” This last puzzled me, 


as there is only one known town of Himera, 
unless Mr. Taylor has 


made something 





out of the words of Stephen of Byzantium: 
"Iuepa* wéAus SixeAlas* or: nal AcBins. After some 
thought, I saw that Mr. Taylor’s memory must 
have wandered from Hannibal’s destruction of 
the town of Himera in B.c. 408 to the battle 
between Agathoklés and Hamilkar by the 
southern river Himeras—on the other side of 
Sicily from the town of Himera—in B.c. 311. 
It is rather a dangerous memory which plays 
such a trick as this. It is safer to look in one’s 
Diodoros, as I have just done yet again. 

If Mr. Taylor will only wait for things till he 
gets to their date, he will find that the gradual 
change from such a Punic leader as the Hanni- 
bal of 408 B.c. to such a Punic leader as the 
Hamilkar of 311 B.c. is one of the most remark- 
able things in the story. 

Secondly, Mr. Taylor, in his first notice, said 
‘*Mr. Freeman notes that he has come across 
a river Gelain Caria.” As this was meant to 
prove a good deal, I answered that I had said 
no such thing, and quoted at length the passage 
of Stephen of Byzantium, which contains all 
that we know about the matter. There, 
instead of Mr. Taylor’s imaginary river Gela, 
was a town called Souagela. All that Mr. 
Taylor can say is that I ‘attack him at great 
length for a careless phrase about the Carian 
name of Gela.” In correcting others, above all 
things, it is better to avoid ‘‘ careless phrases,” 
and to copy from the book. Moreover there is 
no “‘ Carian name of Gela.” There is a Karian 
word which Stephen writes yéAary, and which 
Curtius seemingly thinks may have had a hand 
in the naming of Gela. 

Mr. Taylor complains that I “ have left un- 
answered his arguments as to the race and 
language” of the Sikels. It is perhaps more 
profitable to deal with Mr. Taylor’s statements 
of fact than with his arguments, and I do not 
think that the ACADEMY would give me room 
for another note as long as that on “‘ Sikans 
and Sikels” at the end of my first volume. To 
come again to facts, Mr. Taylor says that I 
‘* surrender the question by calling the [Sikel] 
language Opican instead of Latin.” I do 
nothing of the kind; I nowhere call it Opican. 
I only quote Stephen. Mr. Rhys, if no one 
else, has taught me to mind my p’s and q’s, and 
to distinguish Latin and Opican. Neither 
Stephen nor Greek writers much earlier and 
better than Stephen had gone through that 
discipline. 

Thirdly, Mr. Taylor, master of numismatics, 
ended his first article with the strange statement 
that ‘‘ the legends on the early coins of Segesta 
are in the Phoenician character.” I, 
‘‘amateur”’ in numismatics, ventured, on the 
authority of other masters, to answer that there 
are no coins of Segesta with Phoenician legends. 
On this point Mr. Taylor does not confess either 
to a trick of memory or to a careless phrase. 


After this, it is a small matter that Mr. 
Taylor should allow that it would have been 
better if he had said that the first battle of 
Himera gave the Greeks the “supremacy,” 
rather than the “dominion of Sicily.” Of 
course it gave them neither the one nor theother. 
The Phoenician and Elymian places, and a great 
part of the Sikans and Sikels, remained inde- 
pendent of any Greek authority. In truth, the 
three cases that I have quoted are quite enough 
to teach us what any historic statement made 
by Mr. Taylor is worth. These wonderful mis- 
statements, it must be remembered, are not 
casual slips; they are all deliberately made by 
Mr. Taylor in his self-assumed office of correct- 
ing and reproving another. What I have said 
is perhaps enough ; but Mr. Taylor’s way of 
looking at things is such a curious study that I 
cannot help speaking of a few more things in 
his third notice and in his letter. I will stick 
to facts, and not touch matters of taste or 
opinion. But, as I said at the beginning, I 
cannot undertake to answer everything. From 
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such a store as Mr. Taylor offers it is enough 
to pick a few chief gems. 

There is something very amusing in the way 
in which Mr. Taylor seems unable to throw 
himself into the position of anybody else, and 
the way in which he assumes that everybody 
needs Mr. Taylor as his teacher on every point. 
In vol. i. p. 251 I made the harmless remark 
that one whose work lay more among printed 
books than among carved stones was ‘‘startled”’ 
at turning from the printed text of Pindar to 
the inscription on Hierén’s helmet. Mr. Taylor 
seems to infer from this that I had never seen or 
heard of uncial letters before, and kindly explains 
that Hierén was not likely to use ‘‘ minuscules.” 
Yet I had referred to several uncial inscrip- 
tion before I came to this of Hierén. And 
though Mr. Taylor implies that I am ‘“‘ helpless 
in face of a Greek inscription,’’ he does not 
charge me with having misread or misapplied a 
single inscription. Only he despises one who 
is ‘‘startled.”” And it almost seems that he 
despises one who, speaking on a subject which 
he knows that many people understand better 
than himself, speaks a little modestly. But 
as to ‘“‘startled,” is it possible that a master 
of epigraphy may sometimes be startled at 
“‘minuscules”? Did Mr. Taylor, in referring 
to the text of Stephen, where the type of the 
‘‘minuscules” in the most accessible edition is 
certainly not very clear, read the puzzling 
letters SovdyeAa wéAts into TeAa rorauds ? = If so, 
one may let him off on one count. 

It is more serious when he twice charges me 
with having neglected certain Phoenician in- 
ecriptions which he holds to be of great im- 
portance. This charge is partly untrue, partly 
off the point. I have noticed one of these in- 
scriptions at vol. i., p. 280. But I ought not to 
have noticed it, because it does not belong to 
the time dealt with in my two volumes. Those 
of the others which are of importance I shall 
notice when their time comes. Mr. Taylor 
again is in such a hurry for things. He wants 
me to talk of an inscription from Lilybaion 
long before Lilybaion was founded. He wants 
me to talk of another Phoenician inscription 
at Eryx before the time when Eryx definitely 
passed under Phoenician dominion. So he 
wants me to call Akragas or Agrigentum Gir- 
genti ages before any Saracen had cut the name 
short. I think it better, as other scholars have 
done, to use each name in its proper turn. Mr. 
Taylor shall have everything in reason that he 
can want, if he will only bide a while. But I 
cannot promise him any pictures, not even of 
the inscription which proves only that a certain 
man worshipped Baal, or of the other inscrip- 
tion in which several al/ephs seem to run playfully 
about among a few other letters. In this last a 
master of epigraphy may find some deep mean- 
ing; an amateur finds it too hard. But I must 
still think that maps of the Athenian siege of 
Syracuse and of the dominion of Dionysios will 
be of more use in illustrating my next volumes 
than facsimiles even of the Greek inscription 
from Halaesa and Tauromenion. 

The man in theinscription, whom I will not ven- 
ture to transliterate, was a worshipper of Baal. 
It is not said that he was a worshipper of 
Moloch. Let us hope that he did not pass 
through the fire. Mr. Taylor twice tilts at me 
for having done the Phoenicians wrong in the 
matter of Moloch. The last form that the 
charge takes, in the letter, is a singular one. 
I “systematically represent Moloch as the 
name of the Phoenician deity.” I had always 
thought that there were more than one 
Phoenician deity; I have even spoken in the 
plural of ‘‘ Baalim and Ashtaroth.” Will the 
master of Semitic lore here explain to theamateur, 
as he has explained so many things, whether this 
was wrong?’ [But all that I have really done in 
the matter is to point out in more than one 
place, notably in vol. i. p. 305, that the feature 


of Phoenician worship which most struck the 
Hebrews in one age, and the Greeks in another, 
was the burning of human victims to the deity 
whom the Hebrews called Moloch and the 
Greeks Kronos. Mr. Taylor also calls on me to 
remember that human sacrifice has been 

ractised by Aryans as well as by Semites. I 

d remembered it without Mr. Taylor’s help 
in vol. i. p. 367. 

About the bow of Héraklés, Mr. Taylor and 
I are both quite wrong. Mr. Taylor says, ‘‘ The 
attribution to Heracles of the lion’s skin, the 
club, and the bow originated in the East, rather 
than in Sicily, as Mr. Freeman suggests.” He 
refers to vol. ii., p. 152; he does not refer to the 
Appendix, p. 508. I nowhere suggest that 
the attribution was made in Sicily; I do, on 
p- 151, suggest that it was made ‘under 
barbarian teaching,” a statement which, in my 
language, is really the same as Mr. Taylor’s. 
What Mr. Taylor mistakes (as so often) for my 
“suggestion” is the statement of Athénaios, 
which I have quoted (in minuscules) at p. 508, 
that the attribution was made by Stésichoros, 
but not necessarily in Sicily. But Athénaios is, 
in some sort, wrong; so therefore am I; only 
Mr. Taylor is much more wrong in what he 
says about Peisandros. Peisandros, according to 
Mr. Taylor, ‘‘ gives him, doubtless from an cient 
monuments, the lion’s skin, the club, and the 
bow.” Mure (ii. 464) says, much more truly, 
“‘of his bow, for expertness in which he was 
celebrated by Homer, Alcides was deprived by 
Pisander altogether.” Thecase is this. In the 
Iliad (v. 393), Héraklés has the bow; in the 
Odyssey (viii. 225; xi. 616-619), he has 
bow and sword; in the Hesiodic Shield (60, 
133-138, e¢ seqqg.) he has the arms of a Homeric 
warrior and the bow too; he had also the bow 
on the chest of Kypselos (Paus. v. 17.11). It 
was Peisandros (Strabo xv. 1) who, in opposi- 
tion to ancient monuments (ra 8 dpxaia tava 
obx obtws duecxedacra) gave Héraklés the club 
and lion’s skin, and (Paus. viii. 22. 4) took away 
the bow. Stésichoros, according to Athénaios, 
kept club and skin, but restored the bow. So 
much for Mr. Taylor’s attempts to correct me 
or anybody else. What Athénaios says is 
literally right; what I say is not literally 
wrong. But I ought to have said something 
about the Homeric and Hesiodic use. Anybody 
therefore that chooses has a right to crow over 
me, except only Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Taylor says that I have misunderstood 
Mr. Head—on Holm he does not venture— 
about the use of Sikel weights and measures 
by the Sikeliots. As usual, I have not mis- 
understood Mr. Head, but Mr. Taylor has mis- 
understood me. Because I did not feel called 
on to enlarge on Aiginetan and Euboic standards 
(see vol. i. p. 509), Mr. Taylor thinks I have 
never heard of them, and again kindly explains 
the whole matter. Only, as usual, he brings in 
a mistake or two of his own. He says 
that the Naxians first used X for =, and 
changed the letters when they changed from 
the Aiginetan to the Euboic or Attic standard. 
In fact (see Head, Historia Numorum, 99, 
139, 140), they kept the X a good while 
after they changed the standard. But 
all these are matters in which I take very 
little interest, and they had no great bearing 
on my subject; I therefore did not erlarge on 
them. But the adoption of the wncia, litra, 
and the rest had everything to do with my 
subject, and on that I did enlarge. Mr. 
Taylor, while finding fault with me for not 
talking about certain other things, does not 
say one word, good or bad, about this most 
important point, on which I really did talk. 

My way of writing Greek names, or rather, 
not my way, but the usual way of German 
scholars, is a point fairly open to controversy. 
Some approve; some disapprove; Mr. Taylor 
is the first to misunderstand. What I mean by 





writing ‘‘Greek fashion” is that I represent 
each Greek letter as nearly as another 
alphabet willallow. I write Thérén as repre- 
senting @fpwy in a way which to write Thero or 
Terone does not represent it. If I write Thérén 
and /Tierén, anyone who knows Greek can turn 
the words back into Ofpwy and ‘Iépwv. This can- 
not be so certainly done with Thero and Jliero, 
Terone and Gerone. If I wished to do what Mr. 
Taylor seems to fancy that I am trying to do, 
I must write the Greek word Ofpwy itself and 
nothing else. Mr. Taylor then goes on, very 
kindly, to teach me how, “ on my principles,” I 
ought to write Phoenician and Persian names. 
‘‘On my principles” I ought to write them as 
Ido. For the few that I have occasion to use 
come under the same head as Philip, Athens, 
and Corinth. They have English forms. If I 
should ever dive deeper into Phoenician 
or Persian matters than my present work called 
for, I shall consult Phoenician and Persian 
scholars. 

Mr. Taylor thinks that I should be the better 
for a ‘‘sound study of orthography and some 
knowledge of the history of the alphabet.” Of 
the latter Mr. Taylor at least ought to be 
master. As such, he blames me for writing 
‘* Sikels,”” and says that, if I mean to “ write 
Latin fashion,” I ought to write “ Sicels.” 
I grant that ‘‘Sikel” is not written 
Latin-fashion: I took it from Grote as 
the received name. But “ Sicel” is no 
better Latin than ‘“‘Si/el.” It should be 
“Sicul,” if anything. Has Mr. Taylor really 
never seen the form ‘“Siculi”? And the 
master of the alphabet goes on to say that ‘‘/ 
was nota Latin letter.” I expect that, notwith- 
standing Mr. Taylor, I shall go on to the 
Greek Kalends believing that there were such 
people as Kaeso Fabius and Kaeso Quinctius 
and that the earliest Latin form of Carthage 
was KARTACO. 

Most of the numbered points in Mr, Taylor’s 
letters I have dealt with, so far as there is any- 
thing in them to deal with. ‘ Ethnic hatreds” 
sounds grand ; if ‘‘ethnic” means ‘‘ national,” 
and not ‘‘ pagan,”’ one may find a specimen in 
Mr. Taylor’s picture of the ‘‘ unspeakable 
Greeks ’’—a phrase seemingly translated from 
the ‘* Graeci non dicendi”’ of the old Southern 
Lombards. I expressed no ‘‘ contempt for the 
ologies.” To say that I leave them to Mr. 
Taylor is surely not contemptuous. And the 
only two that I spoke of at all I spoke of with 
the deepest respect. 

Lastly, Mr. Taylor, at the end of the third 
notice, gives me some doubtless good advice, if 
I could only follow it, as to “literary graces.” 
Only somehow I changed between the first 
notice and the third. When Mr. Taylor began 
to write about me, my ‘‘style was clear and 
forcible.”” When he left off, I lacked ‘“ the 
supreme merit of lucidity.” ‘* Lucidity” was 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s pet word; an American 
admirer of his improved it into “luminosity,” 
which sounds finer still. But when Mr. Taylor 
counsels me to cease to be myself and to 
become somebody else, whether Mr. Taylor 
himself or any other, I can only say that the 
laws of nature forbid the change, and that in 
this case I do not repine against the laws of 
nature. EpwarpD A, FREEMAN. 


P.S.—As I had no proof of my form letter, 
a few misprints crept in; but I thik any 
reader could correct them. Only the change 
of “arguing” into ‘‘ crying” in the second 
paragraph was a little funny. 








A LOST BOOK BY MARAT. 
Royal College of Surgeons of England: July 14, 1891. 
In the AcADEMyY of September 23, 1882, 
Mr. Morse Stephens described the only known 
copy of a medical tract written by Jean Paul 
Marat during the time he was in practice in 
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Church-street, Soho. The tract was published 
in 1776; in the previous year, however, Marat 
had published another tract, of which neither 
Mr. Morse Stephens nor any other writer on 
Marat has ever been able to find a copy. It 
may therefore interest readers of the ACADEMY 
to know that at last the earlier pamphlet, An 
Essay on Gleets, has come to light, and is now 
in the possession of Dr. Payne. 

These two pamphicts are so rare that it has 
been decided, with the kind permission of the 
present owners, to bring out a reprint of them 
in one volume by subscription. The volume 
will be issued by Messrs. Percival & Co. early 
in the autumn of this year. 

JAS. B, BAILEY. 





fvurspay, July 21, 4 pm. Ladies Sanitary Association: 
“ Progressive Sanitation,” 111., by Dr. W. B. Richardson. 

Sarvunpay, July 25, 3.45 p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly 
Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 
TWO CLASSICAL TEXTS. 

The Histories of Tacitus. With Introduction, 
Notes, and an Index. By W. A. Spooner. 
(Macmillans.) Oxford may look with no small 
gratification upon the work bestowed by her 
sons on Tacitus. Mr. Spooner’s edition of the 
Hlistories is worthy to stand beside Mr. 
Furneaux’s edition of the Annals 1.-VI. Ithas 
clearly been a labour of love; and the result, if 
not beyond all criticism, is a solid and accurate 
piece of work. There is a specially full Index, 
and the editor has followed Tacitus’ own pre- 
cedent in giving us a survey of the con- 
dition of the Roman provinces. The text 
followed is that of Orelli (partly amended by 
Meiser), and the editor makes but little allusion 
to the readings of Hahn, though these often 
(as, «y., in IIL, 72) point a way out of a 
difficulty. Nor does he seem to know the use- 
ful small edition of Wolff, or the very ingenious 
commentary of W. H. Simcox. ‘That of 
Heraeus he has employed often, though not to 
the exclusion of his own work. Mr. Spooner 
will, we are sure, value criticism more than 
mere praise, and so we go on at once to some of 
the points which have struck us in the perusal 
of his book. What proofis there that (p. 39) 
the ‘‘ Batavian auxiliaries refused to accom- 
pany” the fourteenth legion back to Britain ? 
Tacitus does not say soin II. 66. The state- 
inent of Galba’s names on pp. 64, 103, is in- 
consistent with that on p. 234. Again, is it 
certain that,the c/assiurii, whom Galba cut down, 
were unarmed (p. 67)? and did the people 
really shudder at the bloody spectacle ¥ Tacitus’ 
contemporaries were not given to shuddering at 
any spectacle, and Plutarch contradicts Tacitus 
by giving the men swords. In II. 54 (where 
jam goes with adulantibus) why should L. Vitel- 
lius have ‘laid himself out to gain” the 
flatteries of the senate? They were gained 
already ; and «/erelat se surely means only that 
Iucius came forward to accept them in the 
absence of his brother the emperor. In II. 77, 
inter nos non idem prosperarum advecrsarumaue 
rerum ordo erit, Mr. Spooner translates, ‘ our 
relations will not be the same in prosperity and 
adversity.” But we understand that Mucianus 
meant rather to say that he and Vespasianus 
will not divide good ov bad luck (which ever 
they get) in the same way; for danger and 
toil they will share «equally, while of honours 
Mucianus will receive only what Vespasianus 
likes to grant. In IIT. Gl, ac reliquum perfidiae 
cerlamen, ae seems to us more than ‘“‘and.” It 
marks a climax (as probably in I, 27, IL. 64); 
“and so all that was left was——.” On III. 71, 
we have the note ‘ Dextrae is just as we say ‘ to 
the right’”’; what then is its construction ? 


, 





/agreement with Mr. Spooner. 





The word Romano in III. 60, requires some 
elucidation ; does it belong to sanguine or to 
popelo’ The editor has perhaps missed a 
point in ITI. 65, ut puniri ultro libertum suum 
Vitellius juberet. The noteis ‘‘ to secure not 
only his being disbelieved, but his punishment 
as well.” But did not Tacitus mean to express 
surprise that any emperor was found actually 


to punish his own freedman ? However, it is no. 


doubt impossible for anyone to see all Tacitus’ 
points. Indeed Tacitus did not see, or did not 
care to make, all the points of his own stories. 
He probably did not stop to ask what the 
navata militum seditio (II. 51) was about ; at all 
events he has not told us. He seldom makes 
his account of military movements precise 
enough to be useful (and this isa matter on 
which Mr. Spooner does nct give the reader 
any great aid). He sometimes omits the gist 
of a story: ILL. 69, speaking of the movements 
of Sabinus’ party, he leaves out the important 
fact that they took up arms; luckily we 
recover it from c. 78. Heruns things con- 
fusedly together; III. 74 mixes up Domit- 
ianus’ threemeans of escape, and IT, 91 (Sed—— 
adfectavit) fuses two popular measures of 
Vitellius into one incoherent sentence. The 
fact is that Tacitus is always a rhetorician; a 
rhetorician with a passion, if you like, for a 
certain sort of morality, which saves his rhetoric 
from utter hollowness; but thinking first of 
effects of language, not of perfect distinctness 
and lucid explanation. His wonderful manner 
was not entirely of his creation, any more than 
his Latin was. The common original whom he 
and Plutarch used must, from similarity of 
phrases, have had something of a like taste or 
even of a like ability; and new or firsthand 
evidence too was acceptable to Tacitus, as the 
Letters of Pliny show us. But, whatever he 
got, he worked it up and improved it in his own 
way, into a series of unequalled word-pictures, 
but not into a clear history, telling fully its own 
story. And here we come to our greatest dis- 
We cannot 
admit that Tacitus’ ‘‘ work shows throughout 
unmistakable signs of a careful and trust- 
worthy investigator.” It bears signs of a care- 
ful polisher, and not much more. His careless- 
ness on antiquarian matters was, we thought, 
notorious, and distrust of his authority about 
more recent facts grows on us with reading. 
We do not suspect of intentional dishonesty one 
incorruptam fidem professus ; but we see in him 
a determination that his writing sha!l tell, even 
at the cost of probability and consistency. 
Piso’s speech (I. 30) contains a matter which 
Piso could not possibly know, but which, 
omitted, would have left the speech poorer by 
one telling antithesis. Tacitus was too, very 
probably, a genuine pessimist ; but at all events 
he knew well that no point sticks like a cynical 
phrase: Facilius de odio creditur. Nor, with 
all his taste and genius, did he always 
remember manum de tabula tollere. The speech 
of Mucianus (II. 76-7) is over-elaborate for its 
occasion. It is likely that Tacitus would be 
pleased to see an edition which should take his 
work to pieces, exhibit its refinements and 
ingenuities, and show how good (from his point 
of view) itis. Minute investigation has been 
bestowed on his Latin, but the use which he 
made of his Latin has never, so fer as we know, 
been sufficiently analysed. Mr. Spooner has 
chosen to bestow his‘ labour on other matters. 
But what he has done he has done well. 


Plato Gorgias. Edited on the Basis of 
Deutschle-Cron’s Edition by G. Lodge. 
(Boston, U.S.A.: Ginn; London: Arnold.) 
It is curious that a study like rhetoric, so 
singularly barren of positive rules and results, 
should have so great a fascination for acute 
minds. If it really held out a promise of 
power to the possessor, well and good. But 
the student must soon discover that an art of 





rhetoric can do very little for him. Like the 
art of conversation, its precepts are chiefly 
negative : Don’t be confused; don’t do this, 
because it is an irritating trick; don’t put 
matters that way for fear of treading on 
people’s toes. All this sort of advice is good and 
valuable so far as it goes; but it goes such a 
very little way, and there is a dearth of direct 
advice as to what you should do. Rhetoric is 
a warning against blunders, rather than a secret 
of excellence. Yetit had a wonderful career of 
old, and we find Gorgias and Polos still brought 
before us to-day as figures of interest. Interest- 
ing they certainly are, if only from the banter 
of Plato and from the way in which he has 
shown us all round their doctrine, revealed its 
seamy side, and indicated its points of dangerous 
connexion with other theories. Mr. Lodge, in 
admitting his debt to the fourth edition of 
Deutschle-Cron, claims at the same time for 
himself some criginality of treatment. The 
commentary, he says, 

‘‘will be found to differ materially from the 
German, especially in grammatical matters. The 
editor has not thought it advisable to deviate from 
the line of: literary interpretation adopted by the 
German editor; but the exact study, which has 
been bestowed of later years in the United States 
upon the subject of Greek syntax, has rendered it 
possible to make this part of the book, to a certain 
extent, American.’’ 

The volume begins with a clear-cut introduction 
upon the historical beginnings of rhetoric, and 
upon the life and activity of Gorgias, in which 
the results of the work of Blass and Volkmann 
are excellently summarised. It is, however, 
hardly sufficient to suggest that rhetoric con- 
cerns itself with “ practical skill in the employ- 
ment of language” or ‘‘the means through 
which speech might attain its greatest power.” 
Which emp!oyment of language ¥ and what kind 
of speech Is it speech employed in teaching 
or in arguing? Certainly not. Then, as it is 
not all employments of speech, we want a 
differentia given to tell us which itis. Next 
comes an analysis of the Dialogue, which is 
naturally much the same as one may find in 
Bonitz or in the small edition of A. Th. Christ. 
The strength of Mr. Lodge’s own work lies, 
therefore, in his notes, which are careful, 
scholarly, and clear. If they have a fault, it is 
that they are addressed to two very different 
strata of students—to those who are advanced 
enough to care whether éeis or vicis be the 
proper form, and to those who are backward 
enough to need telling that with é» Mvéiov they 
must supply isp¢. Information meant for the 
former seems sometimes to have excluded what 
would have been useful for the latter—e.y., 
a note on the full force of rédAw in 482 V, and a 
hint to distinguish éréx»ws in 501 A. from 
GTEXVES. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 

MM. J.-B. Bamuire Er Firs, of Paris, 
have added to their ‘‘ Bibliothéque Scientifique 
Contemporaine”’ a volume of eSsays, by Prof. 
T. H. Huxley—not Th. H., as both on title- 
page and at end of preface—entitled Les Sciences 
Naturelles et 0 Education. As the title implies, 
this is a collection of essays, &c., published in 
different quarters, dealing generally with the 
place that science ought to occupy in education. 
Three of them come from the volume of 
Critiques and Addresses (1873); one, at least, 
from American Addresses (1877); and others 
from Science and Culture (1882). But it is 
interesting to note that the first place has been 
given to two magazine articles, in which Prof. 
Huxley discusses the respective claims of the 
two French philosophers, Descartes and Comte. 
Since these two articles were written, he says 
in his Preface, 

“la réflexion n’a pas modifié ma conviction, que 
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si Auguste Comte a exercé une influence négative 
ou méme facheuse sur les sciences physiques, René 
Descartes est le pére véritable de la pensée 
moderne.”’ 

We may add that translations of three other 
works by Prof. Huxley appear in the same 


series. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Tue July number of the Classical Review 
(David Nutt) again devotes a good deal of 
space to the newly discovered treatise on the 
Athenian Constitution. F. G. K. himself 
notices several foreign articles on the subject, 
remarking that 

‘‘ by a curious inversion of traditicnal tendencies, 
the sceptical view, which refuses to attribute the 
work to Aristotle, has found most favour with the 
English scholars who have as yet expressed them- 
selves in print, while the leading scholars of the 
Continent have declared themselves in favour of 
Aristotelian authorship.”’ . 

He further states that the British Museum is 
now issuing a new edition of the facsimile, the 
first issue having been insufficient to meet the 
demand. Several of the plates have been re- 
photographed, in the hopes of obtaining more 
satisfactory results, and in some cases with 
success. Moreover, the fragments on plates 19 
and 20 are now arranged, as nearly as may be, 
in their true order. Mr. Herbert Richards and 
Mr. W. Wyse continue their critical comments 
upon particular passages; while the former 
also contributes a rejoinder to a paper by Prof. 
Gomperz, in the Proceedings of the Vienna 
Academy, which was itself a reply to English 
criticism on the un-Aristotelian character of 
the style and language. Among the other 
articles, we may specially mention some 
Adversaria Orthographica, by Mr. A. E. Hous- 
man, which are exceedingly ingenious, if not 
convincing ; an elaborate theory of the origin 
of the Latin gerund and gerundive, by Mr. R. 
Seymour Conway; and two sets of Greek 
elegiacs, translated and original, by Prof. Lewis 
Campbell. The next number of the Classical 
Review will not be issued until October. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Tue Bririsu Scuoon at ATHENS.— (Annual 
Meeting, Friday, July 3.) 


Lorp Justice Bowsrn in the chair.—Mr. G. A. 
Macmillan, hon. secretary, read the annual report, 
which, after referring to the excavation of the 
theatre at Megalopolis, gave the names of the 
students admitted or re-admitted in the School in 
the course of the session, and stated that Miss 
Eugenie Sellers, who was well known in London 
as a lecturer on archaeology, had been admitted as 
the first lady student. Messrs. Schultz and 
Barnsley, who had returned to England in 
December, had continued during the past session 
their valuable work on Byzantine architecture. 
They might possibly return to Greece in the 
autumn. The report concluded by referring to the 
finances of the School, and recommending a large 
increase in the number of annual subscribers, as 
there was no adequateendowment. Thechairman, 
in moving the adoption of the report, said: We 
may venture, I think, this afternoon to indulge in 
the belief that the fortunes of the British School at 
Athens are steadily, although slowly, progressing. 
I recollect that when, some few years ago, that 
distinguished representative of English scholar- 
ship, Prof. Jebb, first brought before the world 
the plan of such an institution, he indicated 
two sources from which its friends might 
reasonably expect support. One was the 
kindness of our universities. It cannot be un- 
natural to hope that they will extend confidence 
and sympathy to this work. ‘The colleges of the 
United States have done much for their American 
institution ; and the universities of Great Britain 
and Ireland will, I am sure, sooner or later feel 
themselves directly concerned in the welfare of the 
English Athenian School. Till a somewhat late 





period it was on the side of archaeology and local 
investigation that Greek scholarship among us 
was weakest. And it seems to be generally con- 
ceded, that the teaching of our universities and 
public schools still requires much strengthening in 
this direction. To the educational bodies of the 
future it will seem an essential qualification for 
a Greek professor or lecturer that he should have 
studied the language, literature, history, and art 
of Greece by the light of modern archaeology. 
The best context by which to read a national 
literature is that furnished by the skies under which 
it flourished and the soil from which it sprang. 
To the absence of accurate acquaintance with this 
natural context may be attributed something of the 
narrowness of the grooves in which Greek scholar- 
ship amongst us seemed fated, some little time ago, 
to run. But the borders of English scholarshi 

have been broadening. The Hellenic Society an 

the British School at Athens are two welcome pro- 
ducts of the new movement. And the spade is 
revolutionising the classical curriculum as com- 
pletely as, thirty or forty years ago, under 
Todleben, it revolutionized the science of war. 


‘Out of the funds of our English universities one 


can readily understand that it is difficult to ask 
for much aid. But though the hands of the 
University authorities at Oxford and Cambridge 
are somewhat tied, the individual colleges and 
their governing bodies have ample power of 
encouraging and assisting the British School at 
Athens. Among theacademical events of the last 
year there is one which deserves special mention this 
afternoon, 9s affording an instalment of generous 
sympathy from the side of one of our universities 
which we may hail as an auspicious omen. In 
order to enable Mr. Ernest Gardner to continue his 
services to the cause of archaeology and of classical 
study as director of the Athens School in the chair 
first filled by Mr. Penrose, Caius College has re- 
elected Mr. Gardner to a fellowship for a renewed 
term of three years. Is it too much to trust that 
other colleges at Oxford and at Cambridge will 
come to the rescue also by treating work done or to 
be done at Athens for the British School as worthy 
of special encouragement and privileges? Among 
those present to-day there must be several 
who have the means of securing that this 
point of view shall be seriously considered and 
weighed by the common rooms of Oxford and of 
Cambridge. But there is another source from which 
succour might reasonably be expected—namely, 
the generous sympathy and assistance of some of 
those lovers of learning and of art of whom in 
England there are so many. Possibly those who 
are always ready to further a good cause will 
accept the assurance of English scholars, such as 
some of those I see around me, that the British 
School at Athens is an object well deserving of their 
attention and their goodwill. France, Germany, 
and America are even ahead of us in what they 
have done. ‘Their schools at Athens started in 
front of yours and rest on a more solid pecuniary 
foundation; yet it is this year a pleasure to be 
able confidently to say that the English work at 
Athens has begun to make itself felt, and is 
likely to continue to do so. The completion 
of the excavations at Megalopolis, in particular, 
furnishes us with a matter tor just congratula- 
tion. If fortune is propitious, we may regard 
these explorations as the first of a series of 
happy enterprises over which your director will, 
I hope, be called upon to preside. To all whose 
personal tastes lead them in the direction of sim- 
ilar adventures the British School at Athens affords 
an invaluable basis of operations. To have the 
assistance, upon the spot, of the wisest advice, of 
the best local experience, and the best books is an 
advantage not to be despised. {[ hoped to see this 
afternoon Sir Charles Newton among us, with 
whom all such enterprises as ours are so intimately 
connected. I trust that his absence is not due to 
any failure in his restoration to health and 
strength. Iam sure his name will never be for- 
gotten by the friends of such an undertaking as 
this. I will not detain you by further observa- 
tions, but will conclude what I have to say by at 
oncemoving the adoption of the report.—Lord 
Lingen seconded the adoption of the report, and ob- 
served that a new and living interest would be 
given to the old classical studies by more intimate 
acquaintance with the birthplaces of the noble 
literatures of Greece and Rome. He hoped that 





as a British School had been established at Athens, 
other Schools would be set up at the great 
centres of antiquity in the way in which the 
French had established a school of painting 
at Rome.—The report was unanimously adopted.— 
Mr. Ernest Gardner then read the report of his 
work during the last year, aud expressed his 
gratitude to Mr. Penrose for so kindly taking his 
place at Athens during his absence last year at 
Cambridge, and to his college for re-electing him 
to a fellowship. He then gave an account of the 
lectures and the work of excavation which had 
been going on. They had been able to continue 
the work at the theatre at Megalopolis, and the 
decision of the committee to continue the ex- 
cavations had produced very satisfactory results. 
After giving a detailed account of the work ac- 
complished, Mr. Gardner expressed the belief that. 
there still remained valuable discoveries to be 
made; and he was glad to say that any misunder- 
standing which might have existed between Dr. 
Dérpfeld and himself and colleagues had been 
removed, and that they were now all working 
together in harmony. As to the difference of 
opinion on matters of detail between Dr. Dirpfeld 
and the British School, he would ask for a 
suspension of judgment until a later date.— 
Mr. Penrose then gave a short account of his 
work at Athens, which was mainly devoted to 
the site of Megalopolis.—Prof. Lewis Campbell, 
in-moving the election of officers of the School, 
said that he had visited Athens this spring, 
and was glad to bear testimony, not only to 
the .good work done by the School to its 
own students, but also to the kindness which 
Mr. Gardner and the members of the School 
extended to all visitors who had any interest in 
classical studies. He had also realised the 
admirable work which was being done at 
Megalopolis. For himself, he could not dig, but 
for such a cause he should not be ashamed to beg. 
—Dr. Perry, in seconding the motion, expressed 
regret that this country should be so far behind 
continental countries in the maintenance of such 
work as was now being carried on by the British 
School.—Prof. Jebb, in moving a vote of thanks to 
Lord Justice Bowen, said that, notwithstanding 
the duties of his high office, they felt sure that 
Lord Justice Bowen would accede to their request 
that he should preside on that occasion if 
he could possibly do so. The invitation was, in 
fact, most readily and gracefully accepted. Sir 
C. Bowen had worthily continued the tradi- 
tion of which this country was justly proud 
—of the union of high professional eminence 
with distinction in the pursuits of literature. The 
Lord Justice had recently, by his translation, added 
fresh charms to the old Roman poet; and if they 
would turn to Conington’s edition of Virgil they 
would find a brilliant passage cited from the 
Arnold Prize Essay on ‘‘ The Oracles at Delphi,’’ 
which came from the pen of their chairman.—. 
Sir George Bowen seconded the vote to his 
distinguished namesake, and said that when he 
was a scholar of Trinity, in the generation before 
the Lord Justice was a scholar of Balliol, the well- 
known tutor familiarly; known as Tommy Short 
used to call him Buty ayabts. He was sure they 
might with truth say their chairman was Boh 
duelvwy.— Lord Justice Bowen, in acknow- 
ledging the compliment, said that he must take all 
the kind things which had been said of him with a 
grain of Attic salt. 








FINE ART. 


EDINBURGH HERALDIC 
DN HIBITION. 


Tuovcn various extremely rich exhibitions 
illustrative of Heraldry in its antiquarian and 
artistic aspects have been held on the continent 
—notably the Berlin Exhibition of 1882 and the 
Ghent Exhitition of 1589—that now open in 
Edinburgh may claim to be the first general 
heraldic exhibition held in Britain ; for the col- 
lection brought together by the Society of 
Antiquaries in 1862 concerned itself exclusively 
with documents and manuscripts. 

The exhibition now open in the Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery has been organised 
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by an Edinburgh committee, under the chair- 
manship of the Lyon King of Arms, aided by 
an influential London committee, greatly in 
view of the visit of the Royal Archaeological 
Institute, next month, to the city. It may be 
remembered that, on the occasion of the last 
meetings of the Institute in Edinburgh, in 
1856, an especially interesting archaeological 
loan museum was brought together, the cata- 
logue of which still forms a standard work of 
reference on the subject with which it deals; 
and the present collection will also doubtless 
add materially to the attractions of the city for 
its antiquarian visitors. The nobility and 
gentry of Scotland have contributed liberally 
to the display ; many interesting exhibits are 
the property of English and Irish collectors ; 
and from abroad there come a few items, among 
which may be named, as especially interesting 
to Scottish students, the letters patent by 
Philip 1V. of Spain, conferring the order of the 
Golden Fleece upon Archibald, seventh earl of 
Argyll. Itscems doubtful, however, whether 
this nobleman was ever installed a knight of the 
order, as in later lists of its members his name is 
wanting. It has been suggested that he may 
have been excluded as a Protestant; but there 
is every reason to believe that he joined the 
Church of Rome at the instigation of Anne 
Cornwall, his second countess. 

The collection of Scottish armorials is par- 
ticularly complete and interesting, ranging 
from the famous MS. of Lord Lyon, Sir David 
Lindsay of the Mount, completed in 1542, and 
appioved by the Lords of Privy Council in 
1630. The series includes various armorials 
hitherto unknown to heraldic students, notably 
one of Queen Mary’s time, lent by Mr. and 
Mrs. Hamilton Ogilvy of Briel, remarkable for 
the curiously varied metals and tinctures em- 

loyed in the mantlings of its shields, and 
or the divergence in its series of full-length 
effigies of Scottish monarchs and their queens 
from the commonly accepted type, which is 
visible in such works as the Workman MSS. of 
the Lyon Office and of the Advocates’ Library, 
and in the Scottish armorial of the Lambeth 
Library, all of which are now exhibited. Many 
other interesting MSS., illuminated with 
heraldic decorations, are also shown, some fine 
examples being contributcd by the Advocates’ 
Library and from the Laing Collection in the 
Edinburgh University Library; while Lord 
Bute sends his thirteenth-century Murthly 
Book of Hours, including miniatures of the 
previous century, in one of which—the ‘‘ Watch- 
ing at the Sepulchre”—the shields of the 
Roman guards display heraldic charges, prob- 
ably the first appearance of definitely heraldic 
bearings in Scottish art. 

Scottish patents of arms are far rarer than 
English documents of the like nature; and the 
earliest that have been secured for the ex- 
hibition are the grants of arms to Sir James 
Balfour of Pittendrich, so well known for his 
connexion with the murder of Darnley and 
other tragic deeds cf Queen Mary’s days, and 
to John Maxwell, Lord Herries, the devoted 
adherent of the same queen—the former dated 
1566, the latter in the next year. These are 
followed by various seventeenth-century grants 
and confirmations, most of them by the 
Lyon King, Sir Charles Areskine of Cambo, 
including the confirmation of the arms of 
Sir James Dalrymple, afterwards Viscount 
Stair, and author of the Justitutes. The English 
grants open with one of the very earliest 
and most beautiful of known examples, the 
grant to the Tallow Chandlers’ Company of 
London, dated 1454, supplemented by their 
grant of supporters, issued in 1602; and a par- 
ticularly fine series of eight grants, ranging 
from the sixteenth to the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, is lent by Mr. F. A. Crisp. 


Two important Scottish family-trees figure | 





rominently in the exhibition—the very ela- 
Cale Douglas tree, lent by Lord Home, and 
the ‘“‘Glenorchy”’ tree of the Campbells, a 
signed work by Jamesone of Aberdeen, lent by 
the Marquess of Breadalbane. 

A typical and representative collection of 
casts of Scottish seals has been selected by 
Dr. Dickson, of the Register House, and a 
similar series of English seals is lent by the 
Society of Antiquaries, London. Among original 
impressions may be named those of the ex- 
quisite thirteenth century seals of the Count 
of Gueldre and his wife, the widow of a son of 
Alexander III. of Scotland; and the original 
protest of the Bohemian nobles against the 
burning of Huss and Jerome of Prague, 1415, 
with nearly a hundred seals appended, lent by 
the Edinburgh university; while the metal 
matrices include the gold seal of Joan Beaufort, 
queen of James I. of Scotland, the bronze seal 
of William, Lord of Douglas, son of ‘‘ the good 
Sir James,” and that of William, Bishop of 
Kildare, 1432. 

The few surviving examples of early Scottish 
heraldic glass are well represented in the 
exhibition, in some cases by the actual ex- 
amples, but more commonly by coloured draw- 
ings, among which may be specified admirable 
full-sized copies, by Mr. W. Graham Boss, of 
the heraldic windows in the Magdalene Chapel, 
Edinburgh, almost a unique example of pre- 
Reformation glass in Scotland. ‘The shields 
that appear in the Trinity College altar-piece, 
now in Holyrood—probably the work of Hugo 
Vander Goes, who designed the heraldic deco- 
rations for the wedding of Charles of Burgundy 
and Margaret of York at Bruges in 1468, and 
among the most decorative examples of heraldic 
art in Scotland—are alco represented in par- 
ticularly faithful and spirited full-sized copies 
in oils. The exterior heraldic sculptures of old 
Scottish mansions and castles are recorded in 
an extensive series of drawings by Mr. T. Ross, 
Mr. R. Brydall, and others. Mr. T. Bonnar 
sends a series of water-colours of interior panel 
decorations of a similar nature; and some fine 
wood-carvings of arms are contributed by the 
University of Aberdeen, Sir Noel Paton, and 
Mr. A. Heiton. The Lord Chamberlain exhibits 
a series of the jewels and decorations of the 
various English orders. South Kensington has 
lent delicate examples of mediaeval heraldic 
embroidery ; and from the Museum of Science 
and Art come several noble pieces of Hispano- 
Moresque ware with arms, and a)so an interest- 
ing series of rubbings from brasses, mainly 
English, while similar transcripts of the few 
heraldic brasses that still exist in Scotland are 
lent by local contributors. 

The smaller of the rooms devoted to the 
exhibition contains a series of coloured repro- 
ductions from the armorials of Ziirich, the 
armorial de Gelre, the Grunenberg armorial of 
Constance, and the equestrian armorial in the 
Arsena] Library in Paris; a series of about 
a hundred engraved portraits of heralds from 
the collection of Mr. Vicars, of Dublin, a liberal 
contributor to the exhibition; a curious collec- 
tion of heraldic playing cards, of various Euro- 
pean nationalities, lent by Mr. G. Clulow; and 
several interesting cases of heraldic bindings, 
lent by Lord Stair, the Lord Justice General, 
Sir John Stirling Maxwell, Sir William Fettes 
Douglas, and others. J. M. Gray. 








THE SEASON’S WORK OF THE EGYPT 
EXPLORATION FUND. 
I. 
Tue Tombs or BENI HASAN. 


Tue following is Mr. Newberry’s summary of 
the work done under his superintendence at 
Beni Hasan, and of the results obtained : 


‘Copies of all the inscriptions in the twelve in- 








scribed tombs have been made. The wall-paint- 
ings in the tombs numbered 2, 14, 15, 17, 21, and 
23 have been traced in outline; and facsimile 
drawings in colour have been executed by our 
special artist, Mr. M. W. Blackden, of some of the 
most interesting scenes, wy musical 
instruments, implements, &c. A large number of 
unpublished and hitherto unknown inscriptions 
have been brought to light. Among these are 
several of particular historical interest. One 
records that a certain Khnumhotep was installed 
as prince of Menat-Khufu by Amenemhat I. : this 
prince was undoubtedly the maternal grandfather 
of the celebrated Khnumhotep, the son of Nehera, 
whose magnificent tomb is the chief feature of 
interest at Beni Hasan. Another inscription gives 
the name and remarkable titles of the elder 
Khnumhotep’s wife and the name of his mother. 
Several other inscriptions relating to the same 
powerful family have also been discovered ; so that 
we can now trace its history through no less than 
five generations, from the time of Amenemhat I., 
through the reigns of Usertesen I. and Amenem- 
hat I1., to the sixth year of the reign of Usertesen IT. 
The group of Semitesin the tomb of Khnumhotep II. 
finds a parallel in that of his grandfather of the 
same name. The scene here represents sevn 
persons being led by an Egyptian officer. Three 
of the seven figures are warriors with yellow skin, 
blue eyes (now turned to green), and thick and 
matted red hair, in which are stuck five or six 
ostrich feathers. ‘They are clothed with red 
garments fringed at the bottom ; in the right hand 
they carry ostrich feathers; in the left a curved 
club. The remaining four figures of the group 
represent women. They also are fair-skinned and 
blue-eyed, and have light brown or red hair. Two 
of them carry children in a basket slung over their 
shoulders, and two carry a red coloured monkey 
on their backs. These peculiarities point to their 
being Libyans. A facsimile of the group has been 
made by Mr. Blackden. 

“‘T may add that I have found evidence which 
proves that the majority of the tombs in tie 
Southem group (namely, the tombs of Baqt, 
Kheti, Remushenta, Baqta I. and Baqta II.) date 
from the XIth and not the end of the XIIth 
Dynasty, as has been before generally supposed.”’ 


The harvest of small unpublished inscriptions 
is a very abundant one, and several corrections 
of the first importance have been made in the 
great inscriptions that have been already 
published many times. From every point of 
view Mr. Newberry is to be warmly congratu- 
lated on the results of his first venture in the 
field of exploration. His determinaticn of the 
age of the Southern group at length makes it 
possible to trace the development of tcmb 
architecture during the Middle Kingdom, from 
the Heracleopolite tombs at Siut down to those 
of the XIIIth Dynasty at El Kab. 

Mr. Fraser, who has been engaged in clear- 
ing and planning the tombs, has not yet arrived 
in England. He has obtained a large quantity 
of stone chisels, found scattered among the 
debris formed by the original excavation of the 
tombs. 

Mr. Newberry is now preparing a complete 
publication of the scenes and texts accompanied 
by a full explanation. This letter will include 
transcriptions into Roman characters and 
translations. The examination of the Southern 
group will be completed next season. 

F. Lu. GRirFitu. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Tne annual mecting of the Royal Archaco- 
logical Institute will take place at Edinburgh 
in the week between Tuesday, August 11, and 
Tuesday, August 18. Earl Percy is the presi- 
dent of the Institution; but the president of 
the meeting will be Sir Herbert Maxwell, and 
the members of the council of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland will act as a local 
committee. Among the vice-presidents are the 
Hon. Hew H. Dalrymple, Archbishop Eyre, 
Gen. Sir Murdoch Smith, Dr. Cameron Lees, 
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and Mr. J. Balfour Paul, Lyon King of Arms. 
Mr. John Evans, president of the Society of 
Antiquaries, will preside over the antiquarian 
section; the Bishop of Carlisle over the archi- 
tectural section; and Dr. T. Hodgkin over the 
historical section. The sectional evening meet- 
ings, at which papers will be read and discus- 
sion invited, are to be held in the rooms of the 
National Portrait Gallery. Among the places 
to be visited during the week are the Royal 
Palace of Holyrood, the Castle of Edinburgh, 
Stirling Castle, Dunblane Cathedral, Linlith- 
gow Palace, St. Andrews, Dunfermline, Rosslyn 
Chapel and Castle, Borthwick Tower, Crichton, 
and Hawtbornden ; a day will be devoted to 
the caves of Fife, and another to the Roman 
wall, near Glasgow. 


On Wednesday the Mayor of Nottingham 
formally opened the collection of antiquities 
which were discovered by Lord Savile in the 
course of his excavation of the temple of 
Diana at Nemi, and which have now been 

resented by him to the public museum in 

ottingham Castle. Probably such a repre- 
sentative collection, from a single site, does not 
exist elsewhere in England, apart from the 
British Museum. One of its special features 
is the large number of votive offerings, many 
of them of a very crude character, but some 
highly artistic. There are also numerous 
sculptured fragments, personal ornaments, 
domestic and sacrificial utensils, inscriptions, 
and a long series of coins, from the aes rude 
upwards. An excellent Catalogue has been 
compiled by Mr. G. Harry Wallis, curator of 
the museum, to which Lord Savile has himself 
prefixed an introduction, giving an account of 
his excavations and of the archaeological im- 
portance of the results. With reference to a 
certain archaic inscription with the name 
“Diana,” we would suggest that ‘ Greek” 
(on p. 9, 1. 9) is a misprint for ‘ Latin” (see 
p. 45). 


THE weekly review, L’Art dans les Deux 
Mondes, which was founded last November as 
the organ of the Impressionist school, has 
somewhat suddenly ceased to appear. The 
freshness of its articles, und the excellence of 
some of its illustrations, have apparently failed 
to keep it alive in the face of the fierce com- 
petition that exists in Paris. 


THE municipal council at Paris has authorised 
the erection of a statue to Balzac in the Place 
du Palais Royal. 


THE STAGE. 


‘‘HHUSBANDS AND WIVES.” 


Norwitusranpinc the disadvantage of a 
second act—of a middJe act—not so strong, 
dramatically speaking, as it ought to be, the 
play of ‘‘ Husbands and Wives,” by Mr. F. 
C. Philips and Mr. Percy Fendall, at the 
Comedy Theatre, is, frankly, a success; 
which is perhaps the more remarkable since, 
in saying that it has a not quite adequate 
second act, we really have not mentioned 
the only disadvantage under which it 
labours. And having made the charge, we 
must, in some sense, prove it. Well, then, 
“Husbands and Wives” is one of those 
farcical comedies which are denied the 
fascination of the d propos. It is no large 
movement of the moment—no very wide- 
spread fad—that is satirised in its scenes. 
What is satirised is the attitude of mind of 
the wholly unattractive and the uncon- 
vincing, of those who need not be seriously 
considered, of visionary prudes and emas- 








culate py ge ll is their attitude 
of mind on the marriage question, on what 
is narrowly called ‘‘ morality,” on the rela- 
tions of men and women in fine, which is 
the subject of the two hours’ traffic of the 
stage at the Comedy Theatre. This attitude 
of mind exists, but it is not important. 
There will, of course, always be some people 
who will be willing to hold that the wis- 
dom of the world is somehow concentrated 
upon angular and self-assertive women— 
women whose noisy inexperience suffers 
them to dictate where they may, but can 
never permit them to charm. But to the 
end of time, fortunately, the number of 
people will be very limited who are pre- 
pared to believe in the plenary inspiration 
of the ungainly. The sagacity of the ex- 
cessively ill-informed—of those who, for the 
most part, only skirt life-—will not long or 
much impose upon the world. Hence 
‘* Husbands and Wives ’—with its associa- 
tion of silly women bent upon asserting 
their sex’s power of government and the 
inferiority of men—has, in truth, no great 
subject. Nevertheless, it manages, thanks 
to the humour of its writers and the vivacity 
of its actors, to entertain greatly. A career 
at the worst only a little less prosperous 
than that of “Jane,” at the same play- 
house, is in store for it. 

Yes, it is acted happily and briskly, with 
a certain English directness and obviousness 
—not at all with the subtlety, with the 
delicate, the just-perceived intention, which 
distinguishes a French performance of a 
piece of this sort. Compare Miss Lottie 
Venne with Mme. Chaumont, for instance. 
The art of Mme. Chaumont is by no 
means infinite; the quickly reached limits 
of her physique forbid it to be so; but it has 
a variety which Miss Venne’s is without— 
Miss Venne whom we admire for her cheer- 
fulness and good humour, for the pleasant 
acidulation which she puts into all her 
words. She plays to her audience in what 
is called the ‘‘ English” fashion; but, 
gracious goodness! does not Mme. Chau- 
mont do so too! Miss Venne, at all events, 
holds the stage. She plays with authority, 
and people are merrier when she is before 
the footlights. The lady, we ought to add, 
is not herself a representative of the austere 
association of womankind which the piece 
satirises. She is a youthful widow—a very 
temporary widow—sunny and tolerant. Mr. 
George Giddens and Mr. W. F. Hawtrey— 
especially perhaps the former, who has the 
better part—give a great deal of character, 
and all the naturalness of which farcical 
comedy is capable, to the rdles of two gentle- 
men who, in time past, have been a little 
hen-pecked—nay, are hen-pecked still ‘in 
the first act of the piece, but who, with more 
or less courage, prepare to assert themselves, 
and do effectually assert themselves as the 
piece proceeds. The comedy of both these 
gentlemen is kept within hounds—as much 
the unctuous comedy of Mr. Giddens as the 
drier comedy of Mr. Hawtrey. The men 
are all good: even the players of the 
smallest parts—the waiters, for instance, 
never so subdued of manner as when a high 
old time is in prospect for their betters ; 
never so solemn and so meditative as when 
they lay upon the supper-table the just 





opened bottles of a festive amber drink. 
From their faces, they might be engaged, 
at the moment, with the J’ensées of Vascal. 
But the only remaining actor who needs to 
be specially mentioned is Mr. Charles 
Brookfield, whose comedy as Sir George 
Muddle—a metropolitan police magistrate 
of most humane temperament, richly en- 
dowed with the capacity to appreciate 
attractive witnesses—is altogether excellent. 
On Miss Venne we have pronounced already. 
No small part of the success of the piece 
belongs to her, and something of the success 
is due too to the well-devised severity of 
Miss Vane Featherston — who, like Miss 
Ada Murray, exemplifies a rigidité de meurs 
which almost passes belief—and to Miss 
Kenward and Miss Ethel Matthews, each, 
in her own way, engaging and helpful to a 
piece which will run into next year—next 
year, unquestionably, so merry and accept- 
able is it and its interpretation, whatever 
be its faults. 
Freperick WEDMoRE. 





MUSIC. 
MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 

On Tuesday Verdi’s ‘‘ Aida” was produced 
at Covent Garden with Mme. Nordica in the 
title ré/le; and she gave a good, though not 
ideal, rendering of her part. Mile. Guercia 
(Amneris) has a fine voice, and considerable 
dramatic power. Signor Ravelli was an 
earnest Radamés, and M. Devoyod an ¢xcel- 
lent Amonasro. The mise en scene was good, 
but the trumpets on the stage in the triumphal 
entry were much out of tune. Signor Bevignani 
was the conductor. Wednesday evening was 
again devoted to the Italian composer. After 
one or two unavoidable postponements, Mr. 
Augustus Harris was at lust able to produce 
** Otello.”” The performance was a brilliant 
one. Mme. Albani was in excellent voice, and, 
as is her wont, threw hersclf thoroughly into 
her part (Desdemona), M.J. de Reszke, as 
Otello, sang exceedingly well, but his impersona- 
ation of the Moor Jacked the fierce earnestness 
displayed by Signer Tamagno two years ago at 
the Lyceum Theatre. M. Maurel was again 
the Iago, and again proved the most striking 
personage of the drama. ‘ Iago,” indeed, 
would be a more suitable name for the opera. 
We wrote at length about tle work in 1889, 
It is full of interest, and undeniably a wonder- 
ful achievement for the veteran composer who 
wrote his first opera more than half a century 
ago. There are fine dramatic moments in it, 
effective contrasts, and striking orchestration. 
The work is conceived in a Wagnerian spirit, 
although the character of the music is purely 
Verdian. It was a pity that neither M. Maurel 
nor M. J. de Reszke was able to resist the 
encore. As great artists, they might have 
followed the composer in his serious attempt 
to give a music-drama rather than an Italian 
opera; for in the former encores are insuffer- 
able. The chorus sang exceedingly well. 
Signor Mancinelli conducted with much ability. 

Miss Liza Lehmann gave a vocal recital last 
Friday week at Princes’ Hall, when the pro- 
gramme was one of great interest and variety. 
On this artist’s singing there is no need to 
dwell; she not only sings with charm and 
refinement, but shows much discretion in the 
choice cf her songs. She obtained her chief 
success ina pleasing old English melody set to 
Moore’s ‘‘ When love is kind.’”” Mr. Plunket 
Greene sang with much effect Lully’s quaint 
and expressive “ Bois. épais”.; but still more 
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interesting was his rendering of three old 
Hungarian melodies arranged by F. Corbay. 
The music is fresh and characteristic, and the 
pianoforte accompaniments are exceedingly 
clever. The third, ‘‘ Shepherd, see thy horse’s 
foaming mane,” was vociferously encored. 
Herr Von zur Miblen sang the ‘ Liebeslied” 
from the ‘* Walkiire”’ with intelligence and pas- 
sion, but a4‘ines with too much sentiment; and 
hewas bk’ ¢to advantage in Massenet’s ‘‘ Le 
sais-tu$ | ‘aere were also some vocal duets, 
and altogemer the concert proved successful. 

M. Paderewski gave a Chopin recital at St. 
James’s Hall on Saturday afternoon. Since 
the Rubinstein recitals no pianist has ever drawn 
such a large audience. The programme was @ 
long one, and included the grand Sonata in B 
flat minor. Of the first movement the pianist 
gave areally imposing rendering. The Scherzo 
was good, but less striking; and the lovely 
melody of the ‘“ Piu Lento” had not the true 
ring about it. The same thing was noticeable 
in the Trio of the Funeral March. The 
‘* Finale” was taken at a prodigious rate ; the 
technique was very fine, yet M. Paderewski does 
not produce the weird-like effect which Rubin- 
stein obtains by a skilful use of both pedals. 
In the Ballade in A flat there was a tendency 
to emphasise the sentimental side of Chopin’s 
music. That is, indeed, the fault which we find 
in most of the pianist’s readings. .There are 
exceptions, but he often makes us feel that he 
is more occupied with the manner than with 
the matter. We are, of course, judging him by 
the highest standard ; forthe simple reason that 
he is an artist of immense ability. But with 
regard to Chopin’s music the interpretations of 
Biillow, Rubinstein, and Pachmann have made 
one somewhat exacting. M. Paderewski’s 
renderings are clever, brilliant, effective, but not 
in every case ideal. He was much applauded, 
and gave some encores. 

At the eighth Richter concert on Monday 
evening, the ‘‘ Charfreitags-Zauber,” from 
‘* Parsifal,” was performed ; and only by this 
one excerpt was Wagner represented in the 
programine. Beethoven's ‘ Coriolan ” Overture 
was splendidly played, but the same master’s 
‘*Ah! Perfido” suffered somewhat from the 
hard and rough singing of Mme. Katherine van 
Arnhem. Grieg’s ‘‘ Peer Gynt”’ Suite was indeed 
a novelty at these concerts; and it was curious 
to see the conductor, whose name is specially 
associated with the mighty music of Beethoven 
and Wagner, wielding his baton to the delicate 
and fantastic strains of the Scandinavian com- 
poser. The first three movements were well 
rendered, but one missed the peculiarly 
romantic effects of tone and time which Grieg 
knows so well how to produce from his 
orchestra with his own music. The finale of 
the Suite was given with extraordinary spirit, 
and was loudly applauded, but Dr. Richter 
wisely declined the encore. The concert con- 
cluded with Schumann’s Symphony in E flat, 
but the performance was not of the best: the 
Scherzo, however, was rendered with finish and 
charm. 

J. 8. SmeDLocK,. 
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James R. Osgood, Mellvaine & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKs. 


CRITICISM and FICTION. By 


W. D. HOWELLS. With Portrait. 16mo, cloth extra, 
[ Ready this day. 


3s. 6d. 
LORD ARTHUR SAVILE’S 


CRIME, and other Stories. By OSCAR WILDE. 16mo 
boards, Ornamental, 2s. [ Ready this day. 


A GROUP of NOBLE DAMES. By 


THOMAS HARDY. Crown &vo, cloth, 6s. 
The Queen says :—“ Full of grace, charm, and reality, it is impossible 
not to pay a hearty tribute to all the noble dames.” 


COLONEL CARTER of CARTERS- 


VILLE:a Novel. By F. HOPKINSON SMITH, Author of “A 
White Umbrella in Mexico.” Illustrated. Crown 8yo, cloth 
“Phe bum sar of Colonel Carte tibl 
‘The humour of Colonel Carter is irresistible....A most piqu: 
and readable book.”—star. ae 


STORIES of OLD NEW SPAIN. By 


THOMAS A. JANVIER, Author of “Colour Studies.” With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8. 
“ There is a rich Southern glow in the plots and back-grounds here. 
Some are humorous in a subdued way, and all are pathetic.” 
Suturday R visw 


ON NEWFOUND RIVER: a Novel. 


By THOMAS NELSON PAGE, Author of “In Ole Virginia.” 
. = =. >. 4 , Md wish a} 
* As pretty and natural as any one could wish a love story \. 
is not tame either.”—Anti-J. cobin. ss 


A NOVEL BY_A NEW AUTHOR. 


JERRY: a Novel. By S. B. Elliott. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6. 
_ “**Jerry’ isa book which will be interesting to English readers for 
its novelty. The book is really the romance of a gold mine in the Far 
West "—Suturda, Revi w. 
OSCAR WILDE'S ESSAYS. 


“INTENTIONS.” By Oscar Wilde. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 64. 

“These ‘Intentions’ are delightful reading, especially for their 
humour; and if I have failed to do them justice it is but a proof of Mr. 
Wilde's paradox that it is impossible to do justice to anything we care 
about.”—Ricuanp Le Gauienne in the Academy. 


A NEW ENGLAND NUN, and other 
Stories. By MARY E. WILKINS. Crown 8vo cloth, és. 


“ Written with a feeling of sweet human sympathy, gilded by plea- 
sant touches of humour."—O.iver WenpeLt Hoan. ” "- 


STRANGERS and WAYFARERS. By 
pe tag an oy ay — -, 16mo, cloth extra, 5s. 7 
me <1 t (—Ts ae 


London : James R. Oscoop, McItvarxe & Co., 
45, Albemarle Street, W. 





DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 
Just out, crown 8vo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s., post free. 
THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 
on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 





Loxpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21 YND 22, Furnivat Srreet, E.C. 


YALVINISTIC METHODIST or WELSH 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, BALA, NORTIL WALES. 





The Committee will preceed forthwith to the ELECTION of a 
PROFESSOR of HEBREW and cognate Languages and the Exegesis 
of the Old Testament. Salary £250. All applications, with Testi- 
monials, to be sent on or before WEDNESDAY, Jury 29Tu, to 

(Rev.) R. I. Moran, Secretary, 
Menai bridge, North Wales. 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH 
WALES, BANGOR, 
(Incorporated under Royal Charter.) 
Principal—H. R. Rescues, M.A., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford 


DEPARTMENTS. 
I. Arts. 
Subjects. Professors. 
QAeR ccccscscccceecess W. Rhys Roberis, M.A., late Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. 
BAIRD cccccccccscesccece E. V. Arnold, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 


College, Cambridge. 
French and German .. Frederic Spencer, M.A. (Cam).), Phil. Doc. 


(Leipzig). 
ED sconvcccecesees The Principal. 
Philosophy ............ sone Jones, M.A., late Clark Fellow of 
i Glasgow University. 
Mathematics .......... G. I. Mathews, M.A, Fellow of St. John's 
a College, Cambridge. 
TED cecccecesovesses Lecturer—J Morris Jones, B.A., late Scholar 
of Jesus Coliege, Oxford. 
IL. Science. 
Phagales ...ccocccccoccee Andrew Gray, M.A., F.RSE 
Chemistry ..ccccccccce J.J. Dobbie, M.A., D.Se., iate Clark Fellow of 
Glasgow University. 
Biology ........ senscees R. W. Phillips, M.A. (Camb.), B.Se. (Lond.), 
late Scholar of St. John’s Cuil., Cambridge. 
ZOolGy.... ...secceeee Lecturer—Philip J. White, M. B. (Edin.). 
Agriculture .......... Lecturer—Douglas A. Gilchrist, B.Sc. (din. ). 
With Assistayt Lecrurers aud Demonstrators. 


The next Session opens on September 15th, 1891. Inclusive Tuition 
Fee, £10 a year. Registration Fee, £1 1s. Laboratory Fees additional, 
on the scale of £1is. per term of six hours a week. The Coilege 
possesses extensive and well-equipped Laboraturies in Physics, 
Chemistry, and Biology. 

The College Courses include the Subjects for Degrees of London 
University in Arts and Science. The Chemistry, Bot ny, and Zoology 
Courses are recognised for Medical Graduation in the Universities of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, and Students can make one Avnus Medicus 
at this College. The Science Courses are recognised for two years of the 
three years’ d course of the University of Edinburgh. Special 
provision is made for Electrical Engineering. . 

The average cost of living (including College tuition fees) at Bangor 
for the Session (33 weeks) is from £30 to £40. A list of registered 
Lodging-houses iskept at the College. A Hall of Residence for Women 
was opened in October, 1888. For detailed information as to Courses 
Extrance and other Scholarships, &c., apply to the Registrar, 

gor, July 1. 1891. W. Capwacapr Davies. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


The SESSION 1891-92 will begin on 8th Ocroner. The College 
supplies for persons of either sex, above the ordinary school age, the 
means of continuing their studies in Science, Languages, History, 
Literature, and Theory of Music. The Chemical, Physical, Electrical, 
Engineering, Geological, and Biological Jaboratories are open daily. 
The Engineering Department includes Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, 
and Mining Engiveering, Surveying and Architectural Work; and 
special arrangements for practic al work have been made with various 
Engineers in and near Bristol. Several SCHOLARSHIPS are tenable 
at the College. 


ENGINEERING EDUCATION. 
Professor J. RYAN, M.A., LL.M. (Camb.), D.Se. (Lond.). 

University Coiirce, Brrsto..—Courses of Civil, Mechanical, Elec- 
trical, and Mining Engineering. Mineralogy and Applied Geology for 
Civil and Mining Engineers. Facilities are offered in the way of 
College Scholarships, Engineering Works Scholarships, and special 
arrangements for entrance into professional life. CALENDAR, con- 
taining full information, price 1s. (by post, Is. 31.). There will be 
about 15 vacancies in October. Applications, with references, should 
be made as early as possible to the Secretary, from whom Prospectus 
and particulars of residence in Clifton may be obtained. 

7 James Rarter, Secretary. 








ALVINISTIC METHODIST or WELSIL 


PRESBYTERIAN THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, 
BALA, NORTH WALES. 





Pamcirratc—Rev. T. C. EDWARDS, D.D. (late Principal of the 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth). 

This College, first established in 1837 for the training of Ministers 
among the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, will be OPENED next 
will be admitted whether candidates for the ministry or laymen. A 
fee of £5 for the Session will be charged in the case of Students not 





candidates for the ministry among the Calvinistic Methodists. 








lated by Charles G. Leland (Hans Breitmann). 


Mr. Wm. Heinemann beys to announce that the first 
volume of the above, containing the ‘“ FLOREN- 


TINE NIGHTS,” 
HERR 


WOMEN,” will be 


“THE MEMOIRS of 
VON SCHNABELE WOPSK1, 
“THE RABBI of 

“ SHAKESPEARE'S 


BACHARACH,’ and 
MAIDENS and 
ready at all Booksellers 


early next week, price 5s. 
Volumes 2 d& 3, being PICTURES of TRAVEL, 
im Two Volumes, are in the press. 
*,.* Prospectus on application. 


LONDON: 21, BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


SEPTEMBER as an exclusively Theological College, into which al 1 
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Messrs FREDERICK WARNE & CO. announce 
that an Original and Powerfully Written Story, 


entitled “A DIVIDED DUTY,” by Miss 
IDA LEMON, ts now ready. in 1 vol., price 6s. 


LONDON: BEDFORD STREET, 








READY. 


ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK. 


The Book is crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half-bound 
in morocco. 


Dedicated, by permission, to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 
Bart., P.R.A., &c. 

Containing a Memoir of Stevens, and Critical Descriptions of 
his Productions, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH 
STANNUS, F.R.I.B.A., Lecturer on Applied Art at 
University College, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament 
at the Royal Academy. 

WITH 
Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations 
Selected from Examples of the Master’s Work by a 
Committee of Experts. 
The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. 
Price Six Guineas, 


see by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


STRAND ; anp NEW YORK. 











BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Srconp Epit10n, crown Svo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 


THE [EB UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 


i ae is en possible to open a page without perceiving illus- 
trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth.”’—Christian World. 


‘While they are distinguished by the finest scholarship and 
the most exquisite literary finish they are at the same time as 

lain and simple as the homeliest talk of Moody or of 

jpurgeon.’”’— Christian Leader. 

POPULAR EDITION. 
Large 4to, with PORTRAIT, price 6d. 
JOSEPH MAZZINI : a Mei moir ir by E. A. V. 
with two Essays by MAZ. “THOUGHTS on 
~ ‘DEMOCRACY ” and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 


Lonpon : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21 anp 22, Furyivat Street, E.C. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 











va. SCOTTISH REVIEW. 


JULY, 1891.—Contents. 
I.—THE ORIENTAL JEWS. By Major C. R. Conner, 
D.C.L., LL.D., R.E. 
11.—A PUBLISHER and his FRIENDS. 
1l1l—PEILOSOPHY of RELIGION. By R. M. Wenstey, D.Sc. 


” 


a LEASES and ROYALTIES. By Bey. Tayon, 


VI.—CERTAIN NATIONAL NAMES of the ABORIGINES of 
the BRITISI { ISLES. By Prof. Joun Ruys, M.A. 

» VIL—GOETHE'S FAUST and MODERN THOUGHT. By M. 
KaAvurMany, 

» VIIL—LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 

-oee SCOTCIL ' ¥ — a S UNION and its RE- 

ORMS. By J. ¢ 

» X—SU bene ARIES of heed REVIEWS. 

» XL—CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

__ Avex. Garpner 26, Paternoster Square, London. 


” 





HE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 
DIPLOMA and TITLE. of LL. A. to WOMEN. 


The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
twenty-nine different geliects, the standard being the same as that for 
the M.A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. drews, 
Aberdeen, Bedford, Belfast, 1 Harmntaghons Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham 





Cork, Dublin, Dumfries, Edinbarah, Inv yerness, Leicester 
Liverpool, London, ; hewenstlocn Tyne, 
and aisley 


pectus, &c., ap wigtte the Secretary LL. Scheme, the 
University. Tt. ‘Andrews. N. a 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APART- 
MENTS THROUGHOUT 


ON 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM, 


The original, best. and most liberal. Suits all. 
FOUNDED A.D. 1868. 


Furnish direct from the Fe AL tT, from £10 to £10,000. 
Cash prices. No extra charge for ne given. 
Catalogues, Estimates, Press O Tes Post Free. 
F. M ry EDE R, 

248, 249, 250 Tottenham Court Road, W. (Kindly note numbers.) 
Goods ea urefully Rem ved ‘and Warehoused. 





IV.—THE LEGEND of ARCHANGEL LESLIE. By T. G. Law. | 


BRAND & CO.’S8 Al SAUCE, 


abet PRESERVED - PROVISIONS, 


| emaininaee MEATS, an sad d YORK and GAME 


____ PIES. Also, 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
rPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. > 


CAUTION—BEWARE | ot IMITATIONS. _ 


1l, LITTLE ‘STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, WwW. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


RKBECK BANK, 











B £outhampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


SER | per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on deman 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT sea, calculated on minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the a Fessives pmell sums on 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per 
annum, on each completed £1. F RANCIS Rav ENSCROFT Manager. 


H OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 


TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND, 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH 
The BIRKBECK a with full particulars post-free, 





on neste RANCIS denmtennnenities creche 








Lancet—“ “ Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times—“ Eminently suitable 


for Invalids.” 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Sir C. A. Cameron— 


President Loyal College of 
Surgcons, Ireland. 

well.” 

Paris Exhibition 1889; 


“TI have never 
tasted Cocoa 
that I like so 


OCOA 


OLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS 





THEATRES. 


(COMEDY THEATRE. 


a Evening, at 9, HUSBAND AND WIFE. 
Messrs. C. Brookfield, W. F. Hawtrey, J. Nelson, G. Gurney, 
8. H. Lechmere, W. Wyes, and G. Gi dens ; Mesdames Vane 
Featherston, Ada Murray, — Matthews, Edith Kenward, 
Ethel Norton, and Lottie Venn 
Preceded, at 8.10, by FOR CHARITY'S SAKE. 


Court’ THEATRE. 


Every Evening, at 9, THE LATE LAMENTED. 

Messrs. A. Cecil, H. Standing, A. Aynesworth, F. Cape, 
G. Farquhar, C. Rock, and J. Clulow; Mesdames R. Filippi, 
E. Y ane . Harrington, and John Wood. 

ed, at 8.15, by A MUTUAL MISTAKE. 
C 


TRISERIOR THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Cuarntes WynpHam. 
ag > bane Evening, at 9. DAVID GARRICK. 
Charles Wyndham, W. Farren, Cyril Maude. W. 
Binkeloy, 8. Valentine, 8. Hewson, F. Atherley, and F. Emery; 


Mesdames M. A. Victor, E. Miller, and Mary Moore. 
_ Preceded, at 8.20, by HEADS OR TAILS. — 


RURY LANE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and ooo. Avevustus Harris. 
Every Evening, at 7.45, DRINK 
Mr. Charles Warner, Messrs. C. Glenney, E. Gurney, J. 
Cross, W. Morgan, A. Phillips, H. Terriss, R. Power ; es- 
dames Jessie Millward, Ada Neilson, Mrs. Billington, Alice 
Kingsley, and Kate James. 


etapa THEATRE, 


Every Evenin ng, at 
NANCE O DFIELD and THE CORSICAN BROTHERS. 
Messrs. Henry Irving, Terriss, Macklin, Wenman, Haviland, 
Johnson, Harvey, Tyars, Archer, Reynolds Lacy, Tabb, Gor- 
don Craig; Mesdames Kate Phillips, Coleridge, de ‘Silva, 
Pauncefort, Annie Irish, and Ellen erry. 


LYkic vt HEA 














HEA T R E, 
Lessee and en ® Mr. Horace SEpDGER. 
This Evening at 8.15. ALE. 

Messrs. H. Monkhouse, C, Hayden og Garden, Lewis, 
Peachey, Mudie, and the Chevalier Scovel ; Mesdames Geral- 
dine U mar, Clements, mh eames Newton, St. Cyr, Clay, 
Schuberth, Ellis, and Jefferi 

Preceded, at 7:30, by LOVE and LAW. 


QPERA COMIQUE THEATRE, 


Every Evening, at 8.20, JOAN OF ARC, 

Messrs. Marius, Edward Louis, W. Warde, E. Bantock, 
and Arthur Roberts ; Mesdames Marion Hood, Alma Stanley, 
Agnes Delaporte. Alice Lethbridge, Linda Verner, A. Hewitt, 
Katie Seymour, L. Gourlay, and Pounds 

_ Preceded, at 7.45, by CRIME AND CHRISTENING. 


RINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Srepcer. 
This Evening, at * a Musical Play without words, entitled 
L’ENFANT PRODIGUE. 
Preceded, at 8.15, by THE GYPSIES. 


ROYAL ENGLI SH OPERA, 
Cambridge Circus, Shaftesbury Avenue. 
Every Evening, at 8, IVA ANHOE, 

Messrs. Eugene Oudin, Norman Salmond, W. H. Burgon, 
Avon Saxon, C. Kenningham, A. Owen, Copland, Wallace 
Brownlow, Stephens, Bovill, and Ben Davis; Mesdames 
Macintyre, Groebl, and Donald, 


GAVOY THEATRE. 
Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyrty Carre. 
Every Evening, at 8 30, THE NAUTCH GIRL. 
Messrs. R. Barrington, F. Wyatt, W. H. Denny, F. 'Thorn- 
ton, and C. Pounds; Mesdames L. Snyder, L. Rowe, A. Cole, 
C. Tinnie, Sautmarez. Lawrence, and J. Bond. 


‘T. JAMES’S THEATR 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. GrorGe ALEXANDER. 
Every Evening, at 8.30, _THE IDLER, 


QTRAND THEATR 
K Lessee and Manager, Mr. Wituk Epouiy. 
Every Evening, at 8.40, KATTI, 

Messrs. Willie Edouin, Eversficld, Dagnall, Barraclough, 
Sidney, &c. ; Mesdames Alice Atherton, filington, Rutland, 
Esmond, and Bennett. 

_ Preceded, at 8, by BACK IN FIVE MINUTES. 


TERRY'S THEATRE. 

Every Evening, at 8.15, THE LANCASHIRE SAILOR. 
After which, A COMMISSION. Followed by A PANTO- 
MIME REHEARSAL. Mesdames L. Linden, L. Hanbury, 
Drummond, Dacre, trell, Ford, and E. Chester; 
Messrs. B. Thomas, Forbes-Dawson, Elliot, C. P. Little, C. 
Coutts, Branscombe, and W. Grossmith. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE, 


Every Evening, at 9, THE MISCHIEFMAKER. 

Messrs. Ha: Paulton, Charles Fawcett, Philip Cuningham, 
— Carter, heatman, and Nelson; Mesdames Phyllis 
a & Alice Bruce, B . Eversleigh, Florence Haydon, and 


Preceded, at 8, by THE SEQUEL, 
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GAY & BIRD'S PUBLICATIONS 
Now Ready. Crown 8vo, pp. 186, cloth, 38. 6d. 


CY ROSS. A Novel. 
By MELLEN COLE. 

Anti Jacobin, July 11 :—‘*‘Cy Ross’ calls itself a novel, 
but it is better than that. The tale is freshly and pleasantly 
told. The Author is no copyist, but has observed for him- 
self. He shows considerable skill in his plot.” 

Morning Post, July 8:—“‘ The devotion and pluck of Cy’s 
wife are certainly out of the common.” 











Now Ready. Crown 8vo, pp. 346, cloth gilt, 5s. 


JAPANESE GIRLS and WOMEN. 
By ALICE MABEL BACON, 

CoNTENTs :—Childhood, Education, ate and Divorce 
Wife and Mother, Old Age, Court Life, Life in Castle and 
Yashtki, Samurai Women, Peasant Women, Life in the 
Cities, D »mestic Service, Epilogue. 

‘The whole question of the position of Japanese women— 
in history, social life, education, employments, art, marriage, 
concubinage, popular superstitions, &c.—discloses such a 
wide and fascinating field of inquiry that I wonder no one has 
as yet entered it.”"—Extract from Grijis’ Mikado’s Empire. 


Now Ready, Crown 8vo, pp. 166, fancy cloth binding, 2s. 6d. 


THE NEW ERA in RUSSIA. 
By CHARLES A. DE ARNAUD. 

PREFACE :—“‘ Every candid, intelligent man will, on reading 
this little work, see that the Nihilists of Russia were not 
true patriots, but at the best were actuated by very 
unpatriotic motives.” 

New Edition, 12mo, pp. £93, Maps, Plans, and 160 
Illustrations, leather, 1€s. 


THE INDEX GUIDE 


To Travel and Art Study in Europe. 
By LAFAYETTE C. LOOMIS. 


Now Ready. Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 5s, 


ZADOC PINE, and other Stories. 


By H. C, BUNNER, 


GAY & BIRD, American Boox & NeEwspaPrR 
Agency, 15, Kina Witri1am Srreet, Srranp. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. 345, is published THIS DAY. 
I. MEMOIR of JOHN MURRAY. 
II. PLAUTUS and HIS IMITATORS. 
111. SIR ROBERT PEEL'S CORRESPONDENCE. 
IV. LINCOLNSHIRE, 
V. TALLEYRAND. 
VI. THE MAKING of GERMANY. 
Vil. MEDIEVAL ATHENS. 
VIL, THE LATER JANSENISTS. 
IX. GIOVANNI MORELLI. 
X. CONFLICT BETWEEN CAPITAL and LABOUR. 


Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited hy 8. R. GARDINER, M.A., LL.D. 
No. 23, JULY. Royal 8vo. Price 5s, 
Art «les. Contents. 
THE INTRODUCTION of KNIGHT SERVICE into ENGLAND. 
Ky J. HL. Rounp. 
DID HENRY VIL MURDER the PRINCES? By James 
GAmpNen, 
THE ROYAL and MERCHANT NAVY under ELIZABETH, 
ty M. Orrennem, 
COUNT LALLY. By Sipyey J. Owen. 
. Notes and Documents: Eddi’s Life of Wilfrid, hy B. W. Wents; 
Three Letters written to Dorothy, La¢y Pakington, edited by the 
Rev. Nicnotas Pocock,—3. Reviews of Books.—4, List of ‘His- 


torical Kooks recently published. —5. Contents of Periodical 
dublications, 


x 


London: Loxemans, Greex, & Co. 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No, 355.—Coyrents, 
i. MEMOIRS of PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 
Il. THE SYSTEM of the STARS. 
Il. THE BEATRICE of DANTE. 
RAWLINSON’S HISTORY of PHCNICIA. 
V. THE CORRESPONDENCE of JOHN MURRAY. 
VL THE TALES of RUDYARD KIPLING. 
aed | epee in the NINETEENTH CEN- 


— 


THE REVIVAL of QUAKERISM. 
COLONIAL INDEPENDENCE, 

X. THE MELVILLE and LEVEN MEMOIRS, 
THE INDIVIDUAL and the STATE. 


London: Loremans, Grees, & CO. 








KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & 00.’S LIST 





CANON CHEYNE’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 


THE ORIGIN and RELIGIOUS CONTENTS of the PSALTER, 


- in the LIGHT of OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM, and the HISTORY of RELIGIONS. By the Rev. T. K 
CHEYNE, D.D., Canon of Rochester. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
“ Dr. Cheyne has long been recognised as one of the most learned and devout of the-modern school of Oxford theologians. 
These qualities are displayed in his Bampton Lectures.””— Times. . 


Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 5s. 


THE HISLORY of S. MARTIN'S CHURCH, CANTERBURY: 


a Monograph. By the Rev. C. F. ROUTLEDGE, Canon of Canterbury. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


FAITH and UNFAITH; and other Essays. By C. Krcan Pau. 


“ Well worthy of preservation.””— 7imes. 
“ Have a fine quality and just sobriety.””—Anti-Jucobin. 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 5s. 


A NUN; Her Friends and Her Order. Being a Sketch of the Life 


of Mother Mary Xaviera Fallon, sometime Superior-General of the Institute of the Blessed Virgin in Treland and its 
Dependencies. By KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of “ Shamrocks,” “‘ Louise de la Valli¢re.’ 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WOMANHOOD in the GOD-MAN. By Ervyest Mason, A.T:S. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THERE is NO DEATH. By FLorence 


Conflict,” ‘* Veronique,”’ &c. at - 
An account of the wonderful experiences this popular noveliet has pass ....vu";n in her investigation of the science of 


yat, Author of * Love’s 


Spiritualism. e- 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

FINAL CAUSES: a Refutation. By W. 1. W. Catt. . 
Demy 8vo. 


PRINCIPLES of NATURAL and St - RNATURAL MORALS. 


By the Rev. H. HUGHES, M.A. 
Vol. I. NATURAL MORALS. 12s. | Vol. II. SUPERNATURAL MORALS. 12s. 


EIGHTEENTH EDITION. 


ENIGMAS of LIFE. By W. R. Gnec. 


With a Prefatory 
Memoir. Edited by his WIFE. Crown Sve, 6s. 


“The eighteenth edition of one of the most popular books of our day is enriched by a prefatory memoir and contributigns 
from the pens of friends, which bring the author before us with singular vividness, and which contain one or two passages of 
rare literary ability.” — Spectator. 


NEW EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. 


MODERN CREMATION: its History and Practice. By Sir H. 
THOMPSON, F.R.C.S., M.B. Lond. Crown 8vo, paper, 1s.; cloth, 2s. 


** The author discusses the subject in all its aspects, and his arguments and explanations should go far in removing the 
prejudice which undoubtedly exists against a process which has so much to recommend it.”—Merning Post. 


Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. 


SATURN’S KINGDOM ; or, Fable and Fact. By Cnartrs Moors 
JESSOP, Autbor of “A Diagram of the Earth’s Rotation.” 


“A remarkable book, which amounts to little less than a history of the earth and the human race. As an epitome of the 
generally accepted teaching of science on cardinal points of astronomy, geology, anthropolcgy, it would be difticult to better, 
either by adding or omitting.” —Anti-Jucobin. 


Demy &vo, 10s. 6d. 
STAFFORD HOUSE LETTERS. Edited by Lord Ronatp Gower. 
ith 2 Portraits. 


_ _“ There is always something of gencral interest in the private co1respondcnce of those favourites of fortune whose position 
in the world has brought them into close contact with the great persoralities and great events of their time. This sert of 
interest undoubtedly belongs to ‘ Stafford House Letters.’ ’— Times. 


Crown Svo, 6s. 
JOURNAL of EMILY SHORE. With Portrait and Facsimile. 


“ Tfer journal is a record of a bright home life, and of an education which developed all the native powers, while leaving 
nature to follow its own bent.”—7Zimes. 


“ The beautiful nature here portrayed may well be the pride of friends, and it will certainly excite the admiration of 
those who view it in these pages,” —Anti-Jucobin. - 


Small crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


RHYMES from the RUSSIAN. Being Faithful Translations of 


Selections from the best Russian Poets, Pusbkin, Lermontof, Nadson, Nekrasof, Count A. Tolstoi, Tyoutchef, Maikof, 
Lebedef, Fet. K. R., &e. By JOHN POLLEN, LL.D., T.C.D. 


** An interesting and creditable experiment in versification.”’— Times, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
A STRANGE TALE of a SCARAB/EUS; and other Poems. By 
A. C. P. HAGGARD. 
“Captain Haggard has produced a little volume of verses of quite extraordinary merit.,....Excellent reading.” —Truth, 





LONDON: PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
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